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THE TAKING OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


Or the foes with whom the zealous Crusaders had to contend, the 
chief, and those alone worthy of mention, were the devoted followers 
of that preposterous but powerful religion, Mohammedanism. They 
had long held.supreme control in the East, and the Holy City, Jerusa- 
lem itself, was in their power; and trusting in their strength, they 
challenged all Christendom, by persecuting, abusing, and insulting the 
pious pilgrims and palmers who came from distant lands to visit the 
Holy Sepulchre and other sacred places where once had been the 
meek and lowly Jesus. But this was not long tobe. The haughty 
Moslems were bringing a dire punishment upon themselves ; for those 
pilgrims who survived to reach their native lands, spread such sad re- 
ports of the cruelty and oppression of the insolent Turks, that there 
arose a feeling of deep-seated hatred and burning indignation against 
them throughout all Christian Europe. 

Thus was the public mind prepared for the Crusades. And now 
was only needed the hand to fire the train already arranged. At 
length came Peter the Hermit, whom Gibbon calls “ the accomplished 
fanatic,” a man of forbidding aspect, but possessed of a gigantic genius, 
and of wondrous mental power; who had himself suffered insult and 
injury from the ‘Turks, and was filled with the deepest hatred of them, 
and the most fervent zeal for the Christian faith. He first supplicated 
the pious Pope Urban Second to arouse the Western Kings to the de- | 
liverance of the Holy Sepulchre from its impious possessors. Unsue- 
cessful in this, he himself went throughout Europe, and by his burn- 
ing eloquence and impassioned addresses roused the people of all 
Christian nations to buckle on their armor in defence of their holy re- 
ligion. The standard of the cross was raised, and forthwith thousands 
and tens of thousands rallied around it, pledging themselves to protect 
it or die. 

An army was soon organized and equipped, which contained the 
flower of European chivalry, while it startled the world by its im- 
mensity. Seven hundred thousand men, from every rank in life, 
marched forth to do batile in a glorious and holy cause, most of whom 
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were about to whiten with their bones the sandy and barren plains of 
Palestine and Arabia. ‘This vast army was commanded by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, as noble, high-souled, and pious a Knight, as ever wore 
with honor his golden spurs. Under him were other illustrious and 
noble-born leaders, second only to him in valor and renown. Forth 
marched the mighty host, and the earth shook beneath the measured 
tread of the infantry and cavalry, all glittering with gold and gorgeous 
with the panoply of war. 

The great wave of Christian warriors rolled on, bearing all before 
it. Victory attended their powerful arms, and, one after the other, 
Nice, Tarsus, Antioch, Edessa, and other cities, surrendered to them, 
though dearly were their conquests bought, for the pure life blood of 
thousands freely flowed, and the ground was strewn with the bones of 
illustrious dead. 

At length the Holy City was reached ; but of the seven hundred 
thousand warriors who had set out joyously from the broad fields of 
Europe, there remained but twenty-two thousand men fit for service. 
Contrary to their expectations, the country about Jerusalem was found 
barren and devoid of water, and to add to their dangers, there were 
sixty thousand armed men within the walls of the city. Suill those 
high-minded and devoted warriors, each one a host in himself, well as- 
sured of the justice and righteousness of the sacred cause, were not 
at all daunted by these fearful and unexpected difficulties ; their ardor 
was undiminished, their courage was increased, and when they first 
saw the spires, the mosques and minarets of the Holy City, glittering 
in the rays of the sun, such a shout rose from the whole line of march, 
as startled the heavens themselves, and sent terror into the hearts of 
their enemies. 

On the 9th of June, 1099, the Christian army encamped before the 
walls of the city, and the siege was regularly commenced. The Mos- 
lems having burned all the timber about the city, there were no mate- 
rials for building battering rams and moveable towers, and for five days 
the siege progressed but slowly ; at last, on the fifth day, the Chris- 
tians, led on by the valiant Godfrey, made a furious assault. Amid 
showers of opposing weapons, the courageous Knights and Squires 
rushed to the attack ; the famous war-ery, “ Deus vult !"—* God wills 
it'’ rose above the clangor of battle, and the noble soldiers of the 
cross burst through the first barriers and attempted to scale the walls. 
But here most grievously was felt the want of proper engines of war. 
Unable to proceed farther without these aids, the valiant warriors, de- 
spite their supernatural efforts to press on to victory, despite their in- 
spiriting war-cry, which rose on every lip, were compelled to retreat 
to their camps, and mourn over the shame which had dimmed for a 
time the glorious banner of the cross, and over the companions who 
had fallen, fighting bravely for the holy cause. 

And now there was a short season of anguish and suffering, and of 
agony unutterable. Starvation, with all its horrors, began to stare the 
little army in the face; and with it came the direful pangs of a thirst 
which could not be quenched. In vain they searched throughout all 
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the deep and rocky ravines which traversed the country, for those 
gushing springs of water that could appease their intolerable thirst: 
at length, in despair, they dug deep pits, and pressed to their parched 
lips and swollen, cracked tongues, the cold, damp clods of earth. Yet 
all these terrible sufferings they bore nobly, feeling confident that ulu- 
mate success awaited them. 

Day after day rolled by ; dangers and difficulties gathered about the 
Christian army, until it seemed fated to meet with destruction ; but in 
the meanwhile, through the great efforts of Count Godfrey, and of 
Raymond of Toulouse, his brave companion in arms, timbers had been 
procured, with infinite labor, from a distance, and hy the aid of some 
Genoese mariners, two huge moveable towers were constructed, with 
draw-bridges to stretch from their tops to the battlements. ‘These 
they rolled nigh unto the walls of the besieged city; and on the 
morning of July 15th, when the rising sun scattered his golden rays 
over the wide-spread earth, the astonished Moslems beheld these 
mighty engines, filled with chosen warriors, fierce for the conflict, and 
eager to take vengeance upon their cruel foes. The noble Godlrey, 
taking his post as an archer, commanded one tower, and the brave 
Raymond the other, both determined to do desperate deeds of valor, 
to conquer or die for their religion and their honor. 

Soon the battle commenced, and long was the result doubtful. Darts 
and arrows, and missiles of every sort, darkened the air, while ever 
and anon a burning brand marked its course by a line of fire; and 
above all the clash of arms, were heard the terrible battle cries. At 
length fortune appeared to favor the sacrilegious Moslems, for Roy- 
mond’s tower took fire and was burned to ashes. ‘The ‘Turks sent up 
an exulting shout, and for a time the Christian cause seemed lost. 
Sull Godirey’s tower remained firm and unharmed, and sull the battle 
raged more fiercely than before. ‘“ But at the hour,” says an ancient 
chronicler, “* when the Saviour of the world gave up the ghost, a 
warrior named Letolde, who fought in Godfrey's tower, leaped the first 
upon the ramparts. He was followed by Guicher—the Guicher who 
had vanquished a lion; Godfrey was the third, and all the other 
Knights rushed after their chief. Throwing aside their bows and ar- 
rows, they now drew their swords, at sight of which the enemy aban- 
doned the walls and ran down into the city, whither the soldiers of 
Christ, with loud shouts, pursued them.” 

And now the warriors, flushed with victory and maddened by the 
thought of the cruel sufferings they had endured, made indiscriminate 
Slaughter. ‘To none was quarter given; no respect was paid to age, 
condition, or sex, but all alike were slain; shrieks, groans, and heart- 
rending cries, formed the horrible music that greeted the conquerors ; 
the streets flowed with blood, and dead bodies blocked up the way. 
The scene was terrible; at last, the victors having taken sufficient 
vengeance, and being gtruck with horror at the devastation they them- 
selves had caused, sheathed their blood-stained swords, and desisted 
from farther slaughter. ‘Thus alone was sullied the victory so bravely 
won, 


























SKETCHES OF VACATION. 
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The city conquered, the religious feelings of the warriors again re- 
sumed their sway, soothing and repressing their fierce passions; and 
in solemn procession they marched, with pious looks and altered de- 
meanor, to the Holy Sepulchre. Kneeling on the hallowed ground, 
all bowed their heads in awe and reverence ; a deep silence fell upon 
the multitude ; no sound, not even a whispered prayer, disturbed the . 
solemn stillness; when suddenly a strain of sweet, soft music broke 
in upon the profound quiet ; and then the sublime Te Deum, rendered 
doubly impressive by the time and place, was chaunted by a thousand 
voices ; and while the swelling tones ascended to heaven, there arose 
with them, as grateful incense, the heartfelt praises and repentant cries 
of the pious Crusaders. 

Thus was conquered the Holy City; thus, in one day, were the 
valiant Knights and bold warriors rewarded for their long continued 
sufferings and marvelous labors ; for the same sun whose morning rays 
gilded the crescents of the Moslems most gorgeously, cast his last 
smiling glances upon the sacred banner of the cross, as it waved 
proudly over the battlements of the redeemed city. 


SKETCHES OF VACATION. 


“ La jeunesse est une ivresse continuclle;: c'est la fievre de la raison.”—Reflex- 
tons Morales. Rocnerovcaco. 





“ Tuere’s a famous fabled country,” so runs the song, far away to- 
wards the rising sun, greatly renowned as the abode of the fust disap- 
pearing spirit of original yankeeism. Partaking somewhat of the na- 
ture of fairy-land, it is best contemplated at a distance. Any attempt 
at approach only causes it to recede, and like the spectre-creation of 
Frankenstein, it mocks its pursuer with the tantalizing hope of reaching 
it, until it draws him into a strange country, strangely inhabited. Rea- 
der, have you ever, when animated by a roving spirit, attempted to ex- 
plore the terra incognita that lies away down east? If not, rest as- 
sured you have lost much that would have arrested your attention, ex- 
cited your curiosity, and delighted your imagination, You would 
have found—perhaps upon the borders of that shadowy land—a health- 
ful climate, a curious, yet kind people, wild and beautiful rivers, lakes 
broad and deep, sleeping amid lofty and picturesque mountains; and 
you might easily have fancied that at times you stood beneath the 
shade of the primitive forest, where the wildness of nature was its 
beauty and glory. 

Well, then, reader, taking it for granted that you are as yet a stran- 
ger to this wonderful Jand, and hoping also that you are one of that 
class of honest dreamers who are willing to abstract themselves at 
times from the realities of the Present, for a quiet ramble into that 
happy land lighted by the “ moonlight of memory,” let me ask of you 
to follow me a little while, as 1 endeavor to place before you a few 
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sketches of life, drawn from among the woods and lakes, far, far away 
towards the borders of that undiscovered country | have already men- 
tioned. 

By a reference to any common school map of the Eastern States, it 
will be seen that around the source of the Androscoggin river, formin 
it indeed, cluster quite a number of small Jakes—small when mel 
with those inland western seas, but still of sufficient magnitude to 
claim designation npon every ordinary map. ‘Three of these, the in- 
fliction of whose hard Indian names shall be spared you, reader, at 
present, form the scene of my nafrative, or whatever you may choose 
to call it. Situated near the State line between Maine and New 
Hampshire, they are surrounded by the dense forests of the one and 
the granite hills of the other. ‘The heart of the American, as he wWan- 
ders among them, will throb with deep emotion, viewing here, as he 
may, a varied magnificence of scenery that no country in the world 
can surpass. Hardly a single point can be taken in any of them, but 
that the wildest and most glowing forms of natural beauty meet the 
eye. Every veriety of landscape, tinted with a thousand hues, sur- 
rounds the beholder; while light and color, shadow and sunlight, 
seemed poured upon those deep solitudes in richness and glory. 

It is a mistaken, although commonly received idea, that the scenery 
of the northeastern part of New England is of a desolate, solitary 
character; its northern climate and the intense cold of its winters 
combine to give this impression. We readily associate whatever in 
the natural world is full of loveliness, with the warm and genial char- 
acter of a southern climate; all the while forgetiul that Nature, when 
she discloses herself amid the beauties of the North, is wont to free 
herself from all glaring and fantastic coloring, that she may gain hom- 
age to her chaste and severer beauties. 

The traveler, in the country | am attempting to describe, will, during 
the summer months, be exceedingly delighted with the many unthought- 
of beauties that are constantly meeting his gaze. The scenery is in 
itself exceedingly diversified ; while at one time it would seem as if 
he was wandering among mountains that appear to usurp the whole 
face of the country ; but a short lapse of time may present to him the 
sight of some dashing river, whose banks for miles exhibit portions of 
rich and fertile country, level as the western prairie, and blooming 
with every description of flower and fruit. ‘These ‘intervals,’ as they 
are termed by the settlers, present striking contrasts to the bold rough 
hills by which they are skirted ; and hardly a more beautiful picture 
could be described, than that which meets the eye, when from some 
elevated position it traces their various windings through the hills, 
catching here and there glimpses of thei, sufficient to tell their direc- 
tion, by the flashing of the waters borne in their midst. 

The landscape is also relieved by the almost constant succession of 
lakes, varying in size and the character of scenery, which seem thrown 
in to fill out the parts of a perfect whole. And then, too, the forest, 
upon which the constant activity of the lumber-men seems to have 
made no impression, richly colored with every variety of foliage, now 
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so dense that hardly a sunbeam struggles through, again free and open 
where the stately pine and the monarch oak, standing alone, seem to 
brave the tempest 

Such is our own New England; wild it may be, but never desolate ; 
and to him who loves the woods, lakes, mountains, and rivers, no- 
where can he find nature better modeled to the humor of his mind. 
And now, as | have made somewhat of an introduction to my narrative, 
in order that we not stare you too blankly in the face, permit me, rea- 
der, to bring you at once ‘in medias res,’ and to introduce to your no- 
tice, with but little formality, an old friend of mine— 


UMBAGOG, 


A clear, warm, September day, a bright, cloudless sky, towards the 
evening time, an easy conscience, a light heart, and plenty of tobacco ; 
such were the immediate circumstances under which | found myself, 
not long ago, looking out, in a happy reverie, upon the calm, blue wa- 
ters of the Umbagoy lake ‘To all these good gifts, which it pleased 
God to shower upon me, | must add another, not that it was forgotten 
in the foregoing enumeration, but because it deserves mention by it- 
self. Behold it, then, in the particular providence that gave me as a 
companion the mighty fisherman, Piscator. A mind keenly alive to ev- 
ery thing beautiful and glorious, whether found in a sunset such as we 
have seen together, or in a woman, perbaps nearer to perfection; a 
body careless of fatigue, a soul full of fun and humor, loving danger 
for danger’s sake; imagine all this, and much beside, that goes to 
constitute the perfect man, and then, reader, you may conceive some- 
thing of him at whose instigation | had broken the trammels of sloth 
and now stood with him alone in the wilderness. Alone, did I say! 
By no means, for | would not forget him who was the guide of our 
wanderings—/onest Joe York—prince among knaves and thieves, 
most bungling of pathfinders, most hardened of liars, most excellent 
counterleiter, and most genuine rascal ; best fitted for a pack-horse, as 
a carrier of honest folks’ burdens through the woods, as a game-bearer, 
fish-cleaner. ‘Thou and thy mongrel breed of beggars were stains up- 
on the simple and kind people around thee. But for thee, we would 
have roamed about those fine old woods, believing that every thing 
around us was as pure as the air we breathed. So thou shalt not be 
forgotten, but mentioned, that future wanderers, perhaps, may learn 
to avoid thee as a pestilence—thy foul home as a viper’s nest. 

Thus have I given you, reader, a slight inkling of the circumstances 
under which we made our first acquaintance with the lake called— 
not unmusically, | think--Umbagog. Now, if ithe your pleasure, | will 
attempt some description of our first view of the lake proper. We had 
traveled all the morning throughout an almost continuous forest, where 
hardly a running stream had crossed our path; when, at last, when well 
nigh worn out, the broad, magnificent prospect of the lakes broke upon 
us. As weascended a long hill, the forest was gradually left behind, and 
before us, at a distance of about two miles, nestling among the hills 
and woods, reposed the dark waters of the much longed for lake. 
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Having quickly made a leposit of our luggage, we turned to revel in 
the view. Over the whole scene was thrown the soft and dreamy 
hue of a summer's afternoon, which, blended with an atmosphere or- 
dincrily remarkably pur: , gave to the landscape the semblance of those 
we may imagine the [ta \.an gazes on. 

Luckily, we were high enough up to conmand a considerable pros- 
pect, and a better point of view could tardly have been selected. 
Everywhere around us, as far as the eye could reach, rose the moun- 
ia peaks, that seemed scattered carelessly over the landscape, while, 
immediately beyond the lake, rose, range aller range, a continuous suc- 
cession of hills, each growing, as the d.stance increased, softer and 
more shadowy, until the outermost of all stood in simple blue outhne 
against the sky. ‘The surface of the lake, owing to the shadows of 
the mountains, appeared dark and sombre, while here and there, to the 
eastward, you might have caught occasional glimpses of its waters, 
shining and sparkling in the rays that reached them through some sud- 
den opening in the surrounding hills. 

1 can hardly believe that the lapse of time will blot out that glorious 
scene from my memory. ‘The deep hush of nature, the setting sun 
slowly sinking behind the furthermost mountains, lighting up the more 
elevated parts of the landscape ; the deep blue over head, while around 
the western horizon a flood of light shed itself upon the sky ; and the 
lake itself, dark and quiet, seemed an emerald set in gold; as if the 
hues and coloring of some almost forgotten picture, whose image yet 
lingers on the mind, had been spread out, living, breathing, upon the 
canvas of the Eternal. 

Presto. ‘The scene changes to the morning of the following day, 
when at sunrise we pushed our “ light shallop from the shore,” and, 
bending manfully to the ‘ash,’ shot out from the wood-covered bank, 
upon the broad, placid surface of the lake A word or two about the 
boat that now bere ‘ Caesar and his fortunes.’ I am afraid | slandered 
it fearfully by calling it light. 

The only method of conveyance upon those solitary waters is by a 
few rough specimens of naval architecture, designed and fashioned by 
the settlers, after models of their own, and are about as ugly and un- 
couth as their makers. ‘The one that had the honor of bearing the 
distinguished trio, Piscator, his friend, and the guide, was indeed a 
caricature upon all other boats, from Noah's ark down. A few planks, 
roughly hewn and spiked together, long and deep, of great beam, and 
only fitted for two oars, without rudder or a rag of sail; such were 
some of the particulars of the barge which we had the pleasant pros- 
pect in view of pulling many a weary mile, through deep and shallow, 
over mud and rapids, and perhaps of carrying through the woods, the 
Lord only knows how far. 

However, with stout hearts we stowed our plunder away in the 
bows, comprising ten days’ provision of bread and pork fur the woods, 
the knapsack, creel, rifle, fishing-rods and axe ; then establishing Joe 
at the ‘ stroke,’ Piscator at the bow-oar, his friend at the helm, behold 
us—started, knight-errant like, to run a tlt against the world, as we 
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found it before us in the woods. We had every prospect of a fair day. 
The sky was cloudless, and the sun just making its way up through 
the woods that covered the eastern bank, caused shreds and patches of 
sunlight to fall, streaming across our pathway, as with steady pull we 
shot by the shore. ‘The helmsman was weather-prophet enough con- 
fidently to predict a strong wind ahead, and come it did, soon enough. 
Keeping in close with the windward shore, and occasionally doubling 
around the promontories and islands, we made good headway, until, 
turning a sharp point, there lay before us a long stretch of some six 
miles, pulling dead to windward in the face of it. ‘Taking a spell and 
a long pull at the ‘Invigorator,’ the science that owed its perfection to 
the long sweep of the ‘ Augusta’ and her matchless crew, soon told 
upon the distance. And what mattered the wind? did it not cool the 
hot brow and strengthen the weary arm! And what was the hin- 
drance, when days and weeks were before us, and the light heart rev- 
eled in hope and freedom ? 

The character of the neighboring scenery changed almost with every 
stroke of our oars. ‘True, there was the same blue sky overhead, the 
same deeply colored woods around us ; but form and shape continually 
varied. Atone time we would seem to float upon some inland sea, 
the tall grass waving upon its marshy shores, its waves mimicking as 
it were the tossing of those upon the mightier deep. At another, we 
shot quietly along the dark surface of the water, when, narrowing in 
between the mountains, the sunlight reached us not, and the wind 
seemed scarcely to ruffle up a single wave. Now, some island would 
start up, magic-like, at our very side, while sharp and jutting promon- 
tories would change into sweeping bays, and rivers would come dash- 
ing under the old branches, leaping and flashing in the sunlight, to 
pour themselves into the lake. Now, the woods ahead assumed curi- 
ous and fantastic forms ; and again, as we shot swiftly by, new shapes 
would arise from their retreat. 

The remarkable purity of the atmosphere brought the far-off moun- 
tains sensibly before our view; and frequently, as we neared some 
sheltering island, we lay awhile upon our oars in mute wonder at the 
glorious panorama that was mirrored faithfully in the clear blue waters 
by our side, thinking truly enough that we had wandered into a north- 
ern Elysium. 

It was, indeed, a glorious superstition that placed beneath the sea- 
wave and in the caverns of the deep the stern sea-god and the host of 
his attendants, watching the rolling of the ocean and ruling the storms. 
So is it a beautiful fancy that creates strange and holiest forms of ideal 
life beneath the laughing waters of these gem-like lakes, mingling the 
genius of the mountain with the spirit of the waters, and teaching the 
waves to “ sound their hollow music” in proper harmony upon the air. 
Perhaps, Piscator, some brighter spirit of those deep crystal waters 
watched over us as we floated along, laughing when we were joyful, 
cheering our toil, welcoming us as strangers into Fairy-land. 

Thanks to the beauty of the climate, the freshness of mountain air, 
and the /avigorator, uncorked occasionally for adding a spiritual to the 
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natural beauties of the scene, our row of fourteen miles was rendered 
a lightsome task, and quickly the broad bosom of the lake is left, and 
turning a sharp point in the shore, we entered upon the river that con- 
nects the Umbagog with the upper lakes. For some distance here the 
river is exceedingly rapid, and dashing along in its narrow bed, under 
the branches of the old oaks and pines, its waters grow dark in the oc- 
casional eddies, while all around the surface is crested with foam. 
Here, in spots easily discernible to the eye of the sportsman, the beau- 
tiful trout love to cluster, seeking the cooler waters of the running 
streams. And now, while Piscator sends the ‘ fly,’ in many a graceful 
curve, circling above his head, and then dropping the long line from 
the whip-like pole into the silent and sombre depths, his friend, re- 
leased from the “ bondage of the oar,” stretched at length upon the 
thwart, sends also circling and waving above his head, up among the 
gray and stricken branches of the overhanging pine, a cloud, from a 
pure ‘Sylva’ that had wandered from its brethren at‘ Gorham’s,’ to 
breathe its sweetness upon the wilderness. Ye gods! what must the 
genii of those old forest trees have imagined when first the incense of 
the true Havana floated around them ! 

What! no luck, Piscator? Well, my pipe is out, so “ all aboard,” 
and following the winding river, up under causeways the work of nature 
only, now skimming over some smooth bay, unbroken by a ripple, and 
again driving our unmanageable barge through swift and foaming rapids, 
until, finding it impossible to proceed further by water, we concluded 
to‘camp’ for the night, and on the ensuing day strike through the 
woods for the upper lakes. So, leaving the boat, let us glance at the 
life of the woodsman. 


THE CAMP FIRE. 


Wood and water in abundance are the only requisites for a location 
in the forest. God knows we were well supplied. Fortunately, the 
provision of former wanderers had left tenable quite a respectable camp ; 
a few words will suffice to acquaint the unsophisticated reader with 
its ‘ materiel’ ‘Two upright posts, about eight feet apart, from whose 
top, sloping to the ground at a small angle, a few saplings supported a 
birch bark roof; a bed strewn from the young branches of the fir; a 
fire, whose dimensions would have astonished the coal-warmed inhab- 
itants of the city, blazing and crackling in front; such was the camp, 
which after a day’s work and excitement, looked far more inviting for 
a night’s rest, than many a softer couch under a shingled roof. With- 
in but a few feet of us swept the beautiful Androscoggin, tearing along 
over its stony bed, its waves shining and sparkling in the rays of the 
setting sun ; while far up above us is seen Piscator, standing, unmind- 
ful of the torrent, in the middle of the stream, ever and anun draw- 
ing from out its raging waters the golden-spotted trout, whose fair pro- 
portions would have kindled an epicurean passion in the breast of an 
anchorite. Soon the axe has ceased ringing in the woods, and, seated 
around the fire, three hungry and weary mortals eat and thank Provi- 
dence for its gifts. 
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I know of no more delightful feeling than that which comes stealing 
over one, when, after a day’s work in the woods, he seats himself by 
his camp fire at the close of day, and after a hearty meal from the 
sides of some noble trout, coupled with the sweet bread of the settle- 
ments, washed down with a sip of good cogniac, he lights his pipe 
filled with fragrant Kanastre, and sends the smoke wreathing in blue 
volume upon the air. 

Seated, Indian-like, around our council fire, we listened, till the 
shades of night closed around us, to the quaint stories of the guide, of 
what mishaps befell the early settlers in these wilds, of strange deni- 
zens of the forest, rough border men, and their adventures when the 
Indian was unbroken by whiskey, and the deer roved fearless of the 
white man’s rifle. And when at length the night shut in upon us, and 
we heaped the fire for the last time, strange feelings came over us,— 
alone in the wilderness, the roaring of the rapids the only sound that 
broke the deep silence, save when in fitful spells the night wind 
sounded a dirge-like melody among the old branches of the forest trees, 
around us the tall and bare pines shooting up amid the more graceful 
but sombre foliage of the oak and maple, and above all the sky, 


“So darkly, deeply, beautifully, blue,” 


and from the stars a pale light would come through the gnarled branches 
of the oaks that covered us. Again, around us the woods assumed 
strange and fantastic images, and easily might you have fancied that 
you heard the sound of fairy voices, and caught a glance of weird 
shapes darting among the thick covert and mingling in the air. But 
sweet to weary limbs was the bed of the bracken and the fir; and 
— fairies sang to us as we slept, and kept the night dews from 
arming us; for the morning bright and clear found us unhurt 
by forest elves, ready for the action and labor of another day in the 
woods. 

But here, while my pen is running at random, a gentle jog reminds 
me that already | have usurped more than sufficient of the pages of 
Maga. So, kind reader, I bid thee au revoir, and hope again tw lead 
thee among the woods and lakes, to catch glimpses here and there of 
nature in her most glorious forms. P. 


CHANSON D'AMOUR. 


None to love, and none to love me, 
None to know my wild desires ; 

Nought but lowering clouds above me, 
Lighted up by passion’s fires. 


Night and storm are gathering o'er me, 
Round me sweep the pelting rains ; 
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While the future, dark before me, 
Hides its pleasures—not its pains. 


Sull upon my night of sadness 

Oft are stealing moonlight beams ; 
Memories of former gladness, 

Like the memory of dreanus. 


Swift and swifter still retreating, 
Coming only to depart ; 

Dreams can never check the beating 
Of my bruised and broken heart. 


Crushed and sad, I wander lonely 
Through a desert long and lone ; 

While my spirit searcheth only 
For a spirit like its own. 


Give me love, the soul of pleasure, 
Life is death devoid of love ; 

Give me love, the purest treasure 
Which the angels own above. 


HY DROPHOBIA. 


«Ties we weave we soon must sever— 
Such is fate ; 
And the heart is left forever 
Desolate.” 


“ Long, long has been their rest! 
In dreamless slumber do they repose 
In Death’s dark valley, where no wild wind blows 
Above each tranquil breast.” N. I. CRANSTON. 


Fear of water—God’s greatest blessing turned into an absolute 
curse—the little fountain-drop an object of abhorrence and disgust— 
Death approaching in the midst of merciless torture! How terrible 
the disease ! 

There seems to be no assignable limits to the advancement of med- 
ical science. Maladies, which a century ago would have borne off 
their doomed victims without a struggle, are now met and baffled by 
the boldness and skill of modern art. A fortunate discovery has barred 
the progress of one disease, which in other days raged unconquered, 
marring the face and form of its victims, and dreaded as the disgusting 
herald of danger and death. Surgery has disclosed a remedy for 
another, and, by removing a diseased lens from the eye, has given the 
blind man sight, and torn away the veil which shut out nature from his 
view. And, within the last few years, we have seen added to the 
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resources of the surgeon, a powerful agent, which annihilates pain— 
which makes men insensible to the torture of the turnkey, the sharp 
anguish of the knife, and the hideous grating of the saw. 

And not only has an advance been made in the management of spe- 
cific diseases, but new systems of medical treatment have been formed, 
based upon widely different principles, and each collecting around itself 
a multitude of zealous and able advocates. ‘Thus, one class of prac- 
titioners maintain the efficacy of simple vegetable preparations, and 
pass their lives in Botanic researches, Another class base their sys- 
tem upon the assertion that such remedies should be used to eradicate 
a given disease as would, if applied to a person in health, produce that or 
a similar malady—similia similibus curantur—and turn their attention 
rather to the remote than the proximate causes of disease. A third 
class, whose practice and reputation are rapidly extending, make 
water the sovereign remedy for all deseases, and take the chilled limbs 
and feverish brow to the same fountain of health. And yet a fourth 
class advocate and practice the system of Hippocrates, which has exist- 
ed in various forms for more than twenty centuries, and which more 
than any other system has won the confidence and approval of the 

ublic. 

. But notwithstanding these changes—this rapid and continual advance 
in the arts of Medicine and Surgery—diseases exist unconquered and 
unconquerable—driving their poisoned weapons into the hearts of men 
with an energy that no human shield can successfully oppose—their 
voice the tolling bell—their breath the deadly Pestilence. And as 
years roll on in rapid and resistless flight, these terrible foes pursue 
their relentless warfare—cutting down with remorseless hand the old 
and the young, the oak and the flowret, and placing side by side, 
‘neath the drooping willow, the fair young brow with its raven tresses, 
and the wrinkled forehead with its locks of snow. 

There is a flush on the maiden’s cheek, warm as the sunbeam’s glow, 
but it is neither the blush of modesty, nor the high coloring of health. 
Beneath her heaving bosom lies concealed the conqueror Death: in 
the wild lustrous gleam of her troubled eye, you may read the evidence 
of his approach. Paler becomes her brow, but on her cheek still 
burns that deceitful flush. Alas! it is but the funeral torch with 
which Consumption lights his victim to the grave. Vain the Physi- 
cian’s art—vain the boundless resources of human skill—vain the tears 
and prayers of friends! A few short days and the funeral train sweeps 
by, the funeral prayer is said, and the willow waves over another tomb! 

Death in the crowded city! From the icy north sweeps down the 
fearful Pestilence, and the hollow rumbling of its phantom car is heard 
in the streets at midnight. On! through the Russian realm of snow 
and ice, the conqueror drives—on ! ‘mid the rustling vines and joyous 

asantry of I’rance—over the beetling cliffs and thronged cities of 

ngland—on! over the stormy ocean, fearless of rolling surge and 
billow—on ! through the bustling masses of this western world, that 
fearful chariot rolls, and “ corpses choke the streets.” Of what avail 
the slender energies of man, when the hand of God is lifted in wrath! 
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what power, save that Omnipotence which guides the whirlwind and 
controls the storm, can check the murderous march of the Cholera ! 

I have mentioned two diseases against whose ravages human skill 
is powerless. ‘There is a third, more mysterious, more certain, more 
terrible. The teeth of a rabid dog meet in the victim's flesh. ‘The 
subtle poison, infused into the wound, leaps rapidly along the veins, 
mingling itself with the purple tide of life, and corrupting the very 
fountains of health. Days and weeks roll by ere Death approaches to 
claim his prey, but when he does appear, he comes not in the guise of 
a gentle messenger sent from Heaven to bear the spirit to its native 
home, but in robes of wrath, bearing about him the direst instruments 
of torture, and severing the silver cords of life in the feverish moments 
of delirium. A burning thirst seizes the sufferer, but how alleviate 
his anguish! Bring him water’ You but increase his agony. He 
shrinks from its glassy surface with horror, his whole frame quivers 
like the trembling of a leaf before the autumnal storm. Fearfully 
bright is the gleam of his restless eye, and terrible the paroxysm when 
Life and Death struggle for the mastery. Need | say on which side 
rests the victory ! 

An examination into the remote causes of Hydrophobia might be 
interesting, but, | am persuaded, would be attended with no fixed and 
certain result. I am not aware that any satisfactory explanation of 
the rabies as it exists in the dog, the wolf and one or two other 
animals, has as yet been given. ‘That the poison which produces such 
fearful effects, when introduced into the human system, is contained 
in the saliva of the rabid brute, is perhaps unquestionable ; but the 
sources from which the poison springs, the exact nature of the disease 
which transforms a healthful and necessary secretion into a virulent 
poison, are points as yet unexplained, and which in all probability will 
forever remain so. ‘The supposition has been hazarded more than 
once that hunger is the cause from which radies results, but experi- 
ment has shown the fallacy of such an explanation. Other causes 
have been assigned, and afterwards abandoned, so that we are now 
as far from the discovery of the real cause as ever. The phenomena 
of Hydrophobia as exhibited in the brute may be frequently and care- 
fully observed, but the cause of the disease itself is one of those mys- 
teries with which the mind has ever vainly struggled—a secret which 
the ingenuity and wisdom of posterity may read, but which is sealed 
to us. 

But though we know not the cause, may we not find a remedy for 
this mysterious disease’? I have heard of but one which has reason 
in its favor, and which has generally proved successful—a remedy 
however which is painful in the extreme, and which requires on the 
part of the patient courage and energy. ‘That remedy is Cautery. 
The application of iron heated to a red, or better still, to a white heat, 
to the wound inflicted by the rabid animal, will in almost every case 
prevent the poison from extending its pernicious influence, and thus 
stay the progress of the disease. But this remedy, to be efficacious, 
must be applied immediately, or at least within the space of ten or 
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twelve hours. Longer delay than this is fatal, and finds the poison 
distributed through the system, and doing its terrible work despite the 
power of medicine. ne other remedy [ may mention which, if ap- 
plied instantaneously, is perhaps equally efficacious. I mean that of 
sucking the poison from the wound ; an operation which may be per- 
formed with perfect safety, for the venom which destroys life, when 
mingled with the blood, is perfectly harmless, when taken into the 
stomach. A remedy for the disease, after it has revealed its existence 
by apparent symptoms, has not as yet been found. Suffered to proceed 
thus far, it invariably ends in Death. 

I have made these remarks as introductory to a melancholy circum- 
stance which [ have concluded to relate, though with many misgivings 
as to the result. My readers will perhaps turn from the recital with 
impatience, and wonder why I have chosen to weave a thread of sor- 
row into the fabric designed only for their amusement. But they must 
remember that life is not all sunshine, and that stern fate may ere long 
force from them the emotion from which they now shrink almost with 
horror. ‘They must remember too that they have lessons to learn in 
this world—lessons in the school of sorrow as well as in that of joy— 
and that they have sympathies to be cultivated, kindler feelings to be 
drawn out and developed, which, were life all happiness, would be dor- 
mant and inactive. ‘To those then, who are not afraid to look truth in 
the face, and are disposed to draw valuable instructions, as well from 
the woes as the pleasures of life, | commend the incidents which I am 
about to record. | 

What scene can be imagined or invented more beautiful than a child 
playing among flowers! ‘There is the grace and pliancy of muscular 
action, the winning loveliness of personal beauty, and, above all, the 
ennobling influence of an artless and innocent soul, each and all dis- 
playing themselves amid a throng of nature’s most lovely creations. 
There is something in the movements of a child, in the rich tones of 
its eager and joyous laugh, in its playful questionings and changeful 
moods, that excites a current of warm and generous thought in every 
breast susceptible of gentle emotions. Its very helpleseness, its entire 
dependence upon others for life and health and happiness, is perhaps 
one source from which these emotions spring, and degraded human na- 
ture can give no more conclusive and convincing proof of complete 
and abandoned heartlessness, of refined and concentrated villainy, than 
by inflicting cruelties upon a child. Children are to the world of hu- 

manity what flowers are to the physical world. The landscape may 
be adorned with the tall and stately oak, the unfading evergreen, and 
whole fields of golden grain, but unless the flowers are there—peering 
out from their beds of moss or crevices in the rock, softening and 
beautifying the scene, we feel as if something were wanting, as if the 
absence of a feature necessary to the landscape had marred its beauty 
and symmetry. And in the great world of mental and moral life, 
though we may find at every turn men of powerful and stately intel- 
lects, and women of proud and peerless beauty, yet we cannot spare, 


a to the scene, the thousand and varying graces of child- 


ore 
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| spoke of a child playing among flowers, and pronounced it a beau- 
tiful scene, and surely, had you, dear reader, stood in the window 
whence the venerable Judge C was watching the infantile sports 
of his joyous granddaughter, you would have instantly acknowledged 
the truthfulness of my remark. The “little Lillian,” as she was fa- 
miliarly called—for she was the petof the whole neighborhood—had 
passed her fourth summer, acquiring and exhibiting every day some 
new beauty to charm her parents, some new trait of character to win 
the praise and admiration of her doting grandfather. She was an only 
child—sylph-like in form, graceful in every movement, and blending 
in her features the high brow and brilliant eye of her father, with the 
full cheek and scarlet lip of her mother. Parent and grandparent 
seemed to live only for her; their watchful eyes guarded her footsteps 
with ceaseless and sleepless care ; their almost doting fondness sur- 
rounded her with everything that could contribute to her comfort and 
happiness, everything that could make life more pleasant—existence 
more enchanting. 

She was playing among the flowers. A wreath of roses, entwined 
amid her light and wavy ringlets, lent a deeper flush to her cheek, al- 
ready reddened with the healthful glow of exercise. A handful of 
violets lay crushed and broken at her feet, filling the air with their 
fragrance, thus teaching proud man the sublime lesson of the gospel— 
to return good for ill. Who could read, in this scene of simplicity and 
beautiful innocence, the fearful destiny whose fulfillment had already 
commenced! Yet thusitever is. Mankind stand ever upon the brink 
of a fearful precipice—sporting with their destiny—defying Death 
even while the ground on which they stand is falling from beneath their 
feet. The happiest hours of life are often the preludes of sorrow and 
suffering—like the burning train of a rocket, or the flashing of a mete- 
or, brilliant, but O! how brief! There is a winged spirit ever near us 
—invisible—and often unsuspected—who holds in his hands the 
threads of destiny—who scorns a prayer and laughs at a curse—and 
whose errand is one of fearful import—emanating from the court of 
Heaven. ‘That spirit is Fate. Aye! and his mission is to the poor 
as well as to the rich, to the young as well as to the old. 

Fate stood by the side of Lillian as she sported among the flowers! 
Wearied with play, she forsook her garden treasures, and ran merrily 
and fondly to her kind old grandfather, and clambered upon his knees. 
The venerable man bent his head to her’s, until his silvery locks were 
mingled with her silken tresses, and, with gay fondness, imprinted a 
kiss upon her cheek. Youth and age-—-the very extremes of human 
life—were met together. ‘I'he child—living in a world of summer and 
sunshine, fearless because ignorant of the future, deeming every thing 
around her as gay and guiltless as herself, and already filling the broad 
fields of coming years with fairy temples and palaces, with a thousand 
sources of amusement and pleasure, and the old man, pausing upon the 
extreme boundary of life—looking back upon years of care and toil— 
upon visions vanished and hopes forever flown—and almost trembling 
as he looked into Lillian’s eyes, and reflected upon the sorrows before 
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her, upon the dangers which would beset her path, upon the snares 
which would meet her at every turn—these two, so different in every 
thing save that which is common to humanity, the viewless influence 
of love had drawn together in an almost indissoluble union—a union 
of sympathy and affection. But why looks Lillian so earnestly into 
the old man’s face? What request is she urging with the innocent 
warmth and pertinacity of childhood? She asks the fulfillment of a 
promise long since made and often repeated ; a promise which she has 
remembered well, and upon which she has based many a vision of fu- 
ture pleasure. Her grandfather had promised her a present, and, for 
a whole week, the child had been expecting its appearance, and tor- 
menting him with earnest and varying inquiries. He looked into her 
earnest eyes with a mischievous glance as she pressed her petition, and, 
reaching forth his hand to the bell cord, summoned a servant, and or- 
dered him to bring Lillian’s present The little creature’s eyes fairly 
danced with joy, and she almost smothered her benefactor with thanks 
and caresses. A moment after, the door swung open, and in bounded 
a beautiful Newfoundland dog—capering clumsily around the room in 
the enjoyment of newly acquired freedom, and pushing his head into 
his mistress’ face as if they were the best of friends. 

The child, with the natural timidity of her age, at first drew back 
affrighted, and clung to her grandfather for protection, but, gaining 
courage as she saw the folly of her fears, she ventured to place her 
little hand upon the animal's head, and to call him by his name. Carlo 
was evidently pleased with this mark of attention, and showed his sat- 
isfaction in a thousand ways. He was a beautiful animal—symmetri- 
cally built—with long black hair, and a sagacious look in which one 
could almost observe evidences of mind. Henceforth he was the “ lit- 
tle Lillian’s” constant companion, gamboling by her side as she strolled 
through the garden, coiling himself at her feet when she sat down with- 
in doors—her chosen favorite—her incorruptible guardian. Indeed, 
his fondness for the child almost savored of human love, so watchful 
seemed he for his mistress’ welfare, so pleased when she praised him, 
and patted his rough cheek. At night, he would even coil himself up 
in front of her chamber door, and remain a watchful sentinel during the 
hours of darkness, but when the morning sun was up, and Lillian came 
forth from slumber, her frame refreshed and elastic, the dog first greeted 
her upon the threshold with many a low bark and sportive bound, and 
would remain by her side during the whole day. Ah! they were 
spoiled creatures-—Lillian and her dog—-and many were the broken 
flowers, and torn shrubs, and trampled plants for whose destruction 
they were called to answer. 

Time rolled on. ‘The summer months flew by, and took with them 
the gala dresses of the garden flowers. ‘The leaves began to fall, and 
Autumn with her treasures of fruit and grain, her cool winds and clouded 
skies, took possession of her throne. All nature seemed tending to a 
momentary death, and Lillian was doomed to vanish with the flowers. 

One sunny afternoon the little maiden sat in the porch before the 
door, watching the passers-by, while the dog played among the leafless 
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shrubs, whose foliage had fled at the approach of the coming winter. 
There was something singular in the animal’s conduct. Usually so 
fond of his bright haired mistress, he now seemed to avoid her notice, 
and if she called him he appeared sullen and irritable. His eyen, gen- 
erally wearing a mild and kind expression, had now become red, and 
sparkled with a wild, unnatural hight. He seemed to have lost all con- 
trol over the muscles of the throat and jaw, for the latter hung loosely 
down, or was closed suddenly with a convulsive movement. Lillian 
observed that something strange and extraordinary had happened to her 
favorite, and her sympathy was instantly excited. She called the ani- 
mal to her side, and he crouched at her feet, looking up into her face 
with a mingled glance of madness, fear, and love. She put her hands 
upon his head, and spoke to him with her usual gentleness and fond- 
ness, but the dog, instead of exhibiting, emotions of pleasure, suddenly 
bounded to his feet, with an eye rolling in its orbit like a ball of fire. 
An instant—and his teeth had pierced her arm! She ran hurriedly to 
her mother—-the tears rolling down her cheeks—weeping, not so much 
at the pain resulting from the wound, as at the ingratitude of her favor- 
ite. ‘The injury to her arm was not serious, and but little blood follow- 
ed the infliction of the wound. A few hours passed by, and the cir- 
cumstance was forgotten. ‘That night the dog was not seen. The 
next morning came, but Carlo was not to be found. He did not appear 
to welcome his mistress as on other days, and Lillian’s little heart was 
grieved. ‘The day went by, but still the truant did not return, but, late 
in the evening, a man called at the residence of Lillian’s father, an- 
nouncing that the animal had been shot while raving in the paroxysms 
of Hydrophohia! Who can imagine the horror that darted through that 
little household, like a flash of electric light, at this terrible announce- 
ment! How describe the agony, the torture that racked every heart 
—an anguish to which “ gashes were relief!” Consternation and ter- 
ror paled the father’s face, and the big drops of cold and clammy moist- 
ure stood like crystal beads upon his forehead. ‘The mother swooned. 
For along time she reclined upon a sofa—motionless and almost life- 
less—freed from insupportable misery only by unconsciousness. ‘The 
aged yrandsire wept-—wept like a child, as his thoughts dwelt upon 
the future. He had stood before a criminal whose days on earth were 
numbered, and pronounced the sentence of the law without a tear, but 
now, to see his little grandchild doomed to an early death, whose tor- 
tures, and agony, and delirium no human power could avert, was too 
much—too much, and the old man wept. In the midst of this scene of 
unutterable sorrow, its unconscious cause suddenly appeared. ‘The 
child looked with wonder and surprise upon the unaccustomed sight. 
She flew to her mother’s side, and clasped her hands about her neck, 
and mingled her bright tresses with her parent’s braided locks, and, in 
the plaintive tones of sorrowful childhood, begged for a kiss, a smile, a 
kind word, but all in vain. Her mother heard her not. She turned 
her eyes, brimming with tears, to her father, and wondered why he 
looked so mournfully upon her. Her grandsire too, who had ever 
greeted her with a gay laugh or a cheerful remark, now gazed upon 
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her with suffused eye and moistened cheek, and Lillian feeling, in- 
stinctively, that some sad event had occurred, hid her face in her 
mother’s breast, and wept as if her heart would break. She did not 
know that those tears, that anguish, that apparent death, were all for 
her. She did not feel that a deadly poison was coursing through her 
veins—that an element was mingled in her blood, disorganizing in its 
nature—slowly undermining the foundations of existence—breaking 
down the delicately woven barricades of life, and corrupting the pur- 
ple fountain, whose purifying influence alone sustains the frail tenement 
of the soul. O! God, how mysterious are thy ways—how far re- 
moved from the scrutiny of mortal vision—how terrible--how sublime! 
‘The flower blooms, but blooms to die—the snowflake falls, then melts 
away—the Aurora props the Northern sky with blazing columns, then 
fades into utter darkness. ©n every thing of earth is written the eter- 
nal mandate of Jehovah, * thou shalt surely die.” 

Two months had passed rapidly away and Lillian was reclining up- 
on the bed from which she was doomed never to rise again. The 
once rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed child had changed into the pale and 
helpless invalid, around whose couch friends nightly prayed, and parents 
wept. Poison was doing its merciless work—disease and Death were 
contending for their prey. ‘The wound inflicted upon her arm weeks 
before, had long since healed, leaving however an unsightly scar. A 
slight pain in that scar, accompanied by a sudden chill, first announced 
the approach of Hydrophobia. Preparations of opium, purgatives of 
various kinds, and every resource of medicine were applied, but failed 
to obstruct the progress of the disease. ‘The pain in the little sufferer's 
arm extended upward to the base of the throat; she became silent and 
fearful ; her sleep was disturbed by the most strange and terrible dreams, 
and her eyes became unnaturally brilliant, shining with a wild, fitful 
glare that was painful to observe. The presence of water, or anything 
with a smooth surface, threw her into convulsive fits, during the ex- 
istence of which the strength of a full-grown man seemed concentra- 
ted in her slender form. ‘The paroxysms increased in number and in- 
tensity with frightful rapidity, until, at the close of the second day after 
the appearance of the first symptoms, the little patient seemed at the 
very gates of death. Her father and mother hung almost distracted 
around her bed, looking into the Physician's face with the most intense 
anxiety, and striving to detectin his sorrowful and despairing glances 
one ray of hope and comfort. Her grandsire too was there—the scald- 
ing tears rolling down his furrowed cheek as he beheld the dying child 
struggling with her terrible destiny. 

The sun went down that night, veiling his waning radiance with a 
dark drapery of clouds, and the moon arose, calm and placid as one of 
Heaven's angels. A little child, that night, went down into the dark 
valley of Death, and a soul arose, soaring aloft to Paradise. 

Reader, there is a solemn lesson interwoven with the thread of this 
little narrative. It warns us not to board up our affections for the 
ephemeral things of earth—not to stake our all upon a chance which is 
inevitably against us—not to place a creature of inortal mould between 
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ourselves and Heaven. Life is a fearful game, and wo to him who 
plays it rashly, and loses. Let us all remember that we are ever upon 
the borders of eternity, that an hour—-a moment—may close our brief 
career—that “in the midst of Life we sare in Death.” 


MRS. CHILD. 


Ir is not so much our intention, in the present paper, to enter into 
an elaborate criticism of the style and opinions of Mrs. Child, as to 
give simple utterance to a few thoughts upon the character and influ- 
ence of her writings. Among all her productions, her “ Letters from 
New York” seem to mirror most faithfully the true spirit and tendency 
of her thought. It is in these Letters that she seems to have made a 
record of her every-day existence ; a history of her intellectual life, 
of her impulses, emotions, and conclusions, as connected with pass- 
ing events. And it is upon these writings, chiefly, that our observa- 
tions will be based. 

Amid all the melancholy and sombre coloring of life, it is truly re- 
freshing to meet with so hopeful and genial a character as that of 
Mrs. Child. Refreshing is it to turn aside from the burning, dusty 
highway, and at the foot of the old festooned rock quaff the crystal 
water, right from the pebbly fountain. There is the cheerfulness, 
freshness, and elasticity of youth in all she writes, that is contagious, 
and makes you ever read with a smile on your countenance. Her 
own soul is tuned to the gushing melody of happiness, and thus she 
fills the hearts of her readers with the most pleasing and vivid emotions. 
This blithesome, contented temper pervades all her productions. She 
teaches you to turn the eye away from the dark and sombre, and rivet 
it upon the bright and enchanting hues of life; to forget the gloomy 
wail of the birds of night, and listen only to the song of the gem- 
breasted lark. We would not be understood as intimating that our 
authoress would have you be unmindful of the sorrow and misery 
that inust meet you at almost every step, for upon no other theme has 
she discoursed more truthfully or eloquently. But she would have 
you remember, that life is not sorrow and misery. She would have 
you meet that grief and distress with spiritual as well as physical 
comfort, with the best gifts of hope and cheerfulness. 

We are not so much fascinated by any brilliancy or splendor in the 
writings of Mrs. Child, as won by the loveliness of their spirit. Nor 
do we think they will ever cause her to be so much the subject of 
eulogy, as of the silent blessing of the sad. She is far from being 
one of those fierce and lonely spirits, whose agency it seems to be to 
purify the atmosphere of society, with the fearful energy of the storm 
and the lightning. But we must rank Mrs. Child among another 
class, who, noiseless and unobtrusive, distill the influence of noble 
thoughts and generous deeds; and as the dew is only perceived by 
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the renewed fragrance of the rose and by the gem that sparkles on its 
every leaf, thus their presence is only known by the happiness that 
springs up in the bosom of misery, by the joy that beams upon the 
brow of despondency ; a class whose beautiful mission is to regene- 
rate mankind by the winning voice of love and sympathy, and to 
beckon him onward with the thrilling tones of courage and anticipa- 
tion. 

‘There is no characteristic of Mrs. Child’s productions so conspicu- 
ous as her enthusiastic love of nature. We are not conversant with 
her as a poetess, or rather we do not know that she has written suffi- 
ciently in numbers to merit this title ; but poetess she undoubtedly is, 
in inspiration of thought, in feeling and imagination. ‘To call our 
authoress merely a lover of nature, may seem like descending to cant ; 
for of what authoress can it not be said that they at least feel quite 
friendly towards nature. But with Mrs. Child it seems to be some- 
thing more than mere love. It is an intimacy, an absorption, a de- 
votion, a principle of being. All the forms of nature, like living, 
speaking embodiments, touch the harpstring of sympathy in her 
soul. They are no less suggestive of the loftiest thought, than of 
the purest, holiest feeling. She makes companions of the very flow- 
ers, spiritualizing them. She converses with the opening rose-buds, 
which are cherished by her care, as though they were sentient and 
responsive in emotions of gratitude ; and finding the first fair flower 
of spring, coming forth hesitatingly, on the warm hill side, she seems 
really to sympathize with its tenderness, and desire to shield it from 
the frosts that may soon make it their victim. 

We cannot more clearly express the ecstacy that seems to thrill her 
sensitive being when alone with nature, than to say that she hears as 
it were a music, borne onward from shrub and rock and dale and for- 
est, which, all unheard by other ears, sweeps through her soul in the 
wildest as well as the softest tones. It is not difficult for any one to 
love nature, when they can wander away and find her in her gala- 
dress, amid the pomp of her mountains and woods, her rivulets and 
enchanting shades. But Mrs. Child could look from her window on | 
the most cheerless day, and find something to admire. And while 
once passing down Broadway, in New York, with a thousand human 
forms on every side, she seems to have had no companions but a 
flock of doves, that were continually sporting in airy circles around 
her; and the emotions caused by the circumstance, afford a most 
beautiful passage in one of her letters. 

There is a peculiar liveliness of thought displayed by our authoress, 
that often becomes even playfulness, enabling her to throw out im- 
ages and illustrations, so animated, so startling, as to make you almost 
greet them with an exclamation. ‘There now recurs to us a single 
passage, in which she exhibits not only the poetry of her thought, but 
especially this vivacity of which we bone been speaking. The full 
moon is shining down upon a lake, which is gently agitated by the 
breeze. She speaks of the moon as having in its reflection broken to 
pieces there upon the surface, and that every little wavelet is scam- 
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pering off with a silver fragment. It is true, this does not possess 
the deep, quiet beauty of that line of the poetess Amelia, where she 
says, 
“ Each wave had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there,” 


but well illustrates that characteristic life and sprightliness that meets 
you on almost every page. 

Mrs. Child refines and etherializes our most common thoughts, often 
making such a display of feeling on the constant occurrences of life, 
that were it not for the simplicity, earnestness, and sincerity, that are 
so conspicuous, we should become disgusted with an apparent senti- 
mentality. If our authoress is ever wearisome, it is when she is en- 
deavoring to etherialize our common and prosaic ideas. She is ever 
ready to treat us to an aerial tour, on her balloon-like imagination, to 
the far off cloud-land, but our earth-born spirits cling too fondly to the 
material, and shudder at so distant a separation. In these specula- 
tions there is a kind of transcendentalism, and often a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the results, however beautiful they may be. 

Those mystic and shadowy thoughts of man's destiny, and his re- 
lation to the visible world around him, that often just flash for a mo- 
ment on our mental horizon and then vanish, like the play of the 
lightning on the lowest verge of a summer's evening sky, she endeav- 
ors to grasp and to retain, until they shall have shed inextinguishable 
brightness over the whole intellectual firmament. But they mock her 
daring, and shrouding her in endless theorizing, often make her speak 
with the oracular solemnity and unmeaning verbosity of a pytho- 
ness. 

We have mentioned, in general terms, the enthusiasm Mrs. Child 
displays in her writings ; but to bring this prominent feature out more 
distinctly, we would refer to her own description of the emotions 
which the music of Ole Bull aroused. It is as though she became a 
part of all she heard. From this enthusiasm of her nature, it results, 
that in music, she not only listens to the melody that charms the com- 
mon ear, but infinite symphonies seem to flood her soul, from the 
harps swept by the unseen hands of angels. [tis not merely sound, 
but to her imaginative spirit music has infinite and untold harmonies 
and relations with matter and the secret action of the mind, which 
rush through her soul with unutterable interest. Sull, with all this 
ideality, she desires to blend the practical. ‘Though she seems, at 
times, to ascend above the fairest dream of the poet, instead of per- 
mitting the airy creation to fade into vacuity, or die like the lingering 
swell of music, she endeavors to make it lend yet another hue to life 
and reality. She woud be the priestess, in the temple of this secret 
and higher life, pervaded by solemn sounds and soft accords, to teach 
man their hidden but truthful and serious relations to his existence. 

While endeavoring to give the leading spirit of Mrs. Child's pro- 
ductions, we have intentionally left unnoticed her grave and rich re- 
flections upon all liberty, moral, intellectual, and physical ; upon the 
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means of social improvement ; upon kindness and its kindred virtues, 
because adapted to a more serious criticism than what we have at- 
tempted inthis paper. Upon every theme of this nature, her thought 
is eminently original and progressive. But we would by no means be 
understood as adopting all her views upon these subjects. 

If we have been successful in portraying the spirit of our authoress 
as a writer, we think its influence cannot be doubted. But to remark 
briefly on a few of the leading characteristics that we have mentioned, 
we can never deem that writing useless, which has a tendency to 
point our thoughts at times away from the gross, the material, the 
practical, to the higher and more refined joys of the ideal, the spirit- 
ual, the imaginative. For while it imparts delicacy and compass to 
the mind, it teaches more extended and loftier views of truth than it 
is possible we can reach by the contemplation of the merely material. 
Also, whoever gives us faith and hope in humanity, does a noble deed, 
showing us that there is kindly passion latent in every soul, that needs 
but a single breath of love and sympathy to kindle into a flame of the 
warmest devotion, and directing the too often averted eye to this ave- 
nue of reciprocity, confidence, happiness. 

But above all, we consider it the — tendency of Mrs. Child's 
writings, to impart contentment and cheerfulness ; to show us how 
various and rich are the sources of comfort ; how many are the bright 
colorings of life ; how much, too, of its darkness is but the reflection 
of our own spirit, and how much it is our duty to make our own life a 
radiant spot on earth. It seems as though her power in this respect 
was peculiarly gentle and reformative upon the bitter and desponding. 
This is one influence of her thought, which, often unobserved but in 
its genial results, will murmur through the secret record of a thousand 
hearts, as the refreshing brook, whose hidden source, welling up in the 
cooling shade, is only known as it is curtained by the flowers and foliage 
which it has nurtured into life and beauty. 

We have finished our essay, or criticism, as you may be pleased to 
term it, and shall be gratified if what we have written may direct the 
attention of one of your readers to our authoress, whose writings, we 
think, truly add another ornament to the literature of our country. 


Ll a 


A WORD 


TO THE MAN WHO STOLE MY UMBRELLA. Aun 


I soveut a new Umbrella, sir, 
Its price my pockets draining, 
And bore it home one stormy day, 
When old King Rain was reigning. 
Its color was the ebon hue 
Of coal, or black prunella, 
And all who saw it spread, admired 
And praised my new Umbrella. 
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I left it in Linonia, sir, 
One evening in October— 

I recollect th’ occasion well, 
For that night I was sober. 

A man thus negligent you thought 
Must be a stupid fellow ; 

And then your choler rose so fast 
You collared my Umbrella. 


The cloth that covered it was sound, 
Unbroken every thread ; 
And, like our College Faculty, 
The stick was deeply red. 
Upon it was a plate of brasa, 
Or something quite as yellow— 
Much like the face you must have worn 
When hooking my Umbrella. 


I guess that you're a ladies’ man, 
In Cupid's wiles au fait : 

Such things as you are, please them well, 
You've such a taking way. 

Man ever makes you stern and hard, 
Sweet woman melts and mellows ; 

For, though you do not sfeel your heart, 
You do steal stray Umbrellas. 


Then send my lost Umbrella back, 
For showers treat my cap-ill ; 

You'll find me, sir, at “ twenty-two” 
In High street—south of Chapel. 

Just “cut” the devil once, my friend, 
Do be a clever fellow ; 

Present yourself at “ Paradise,” 
And bring my lost Umbrella. 


NOTIONS AND NUTICINGS. 


Dear Reaper, I wish | had a little inspiration! Then what good 
times we should have together over these few pages. | would write 
off-hand—not as I do now, biting this goosequill, now looking stead- 
fastly into my lamp-flame, and now out into the darkest corners of my 
room, seeing nothing in both cases—but dealing out great truths in one 
sentence, showering right and left the most glorious conceptions, utter- 
ing the sweetest melodies “like a god in pain,” unlocking a perfect 
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world of fun—while you, with your whole soul riveted to the page, 
should hold your breath in wonder, shout in ecstacy, melt in tender- 
ness, und explode in langhter. But in all seriousness,—for in this 
world, as you and | have experienced, do come thus quick the widest 
extremes,—did you ever think in what way inspiration must have 
acted upon the minds of those ancients divinely favored? Did they 
merely feel all their faculties at once deepened and quickened, so that, 
without any consciousness of a foreign influence acting upon them, 
they had power to grasp what was before unattainable, intuitive per- 
ceptions into the minds of their contemporaries, and “ strength to 
sweep adown the vale of time?” Or did they suddenly feel their 
own powers humbled and superseded by a strange spirit, which took 
possession of their minds and dictated their mission to their fellow- 
men’? But this is the vaguest question, reader, | shail ever ask you. 
You hope so?—now there was no need of whispering that remark. 





Sprakino about vague questions, one of the very worst I know, is, 
“How are you getting along?” I never yet, on the first trial, gave 
the correct answer to this question. I meet a person whom | have 
not spoken with for a fortnight ; after a brief salutation, he exclaims, 
“ Well, how are you getting along now-a-days ?” ‘Thinking he refers, 
of course, to my studies, my cheerfulness vanishes, asI reply, ‘* Why, 
not very well.” ‘ No, I thought not,” he adds, glancing at my phiz, 
“ there is not that color in your face that there ought to be.” Again, | 
have but fairly seated myself beneath the paternal roof for a vacation 
sojourn, when 0 rary inquires, in an animated tone, “ How have you 
been getting along, my son!” “ Finely, finely, never enjoyed better 
health in my life.” “ Ah! glad to hear it—but I asked the question 
in reference to your studies.” “Oh! yes—well—on the whole, why, 
rather—quite well, sir, quite well !” 





THERE is a practice at present, perhaps, in times past, certainly, 
_ prevalent among “ Yalensia’s sons,” (the medical students, I ra- 
ther suspect, though * Yalensia’s sons” was so poetical I couldn’t help 
introducing it,) which, reader, if I take the liberty to entitle abomina- 
ble, | pray thee have me excused. It is a practice indicative of shal- 
lowness, demonstrative of folly—without any object, without any ex- 
cuse—and, therefore, worthy the uncompromising rebuke of every 
lover of letters. But here I am quoting from my last speech in socie- 
ty, without having told you what this withering piece of rhetoric is 
aimed at ;—it is the practice of marking in books belonging to the public 
libraries. Why, you can scarcely take out a book, but, upon opening 
its pages, you find it scrawled over, here and there, as thickly with 
nonsensical remarks, as it would have been with creeping vermin, had 
it been lying a twelvemonth in a damp cellar. Is it a history? The 
author is upbraided for his partiality and ridiculed for his ignorance. 
An argumentative work? The reader finds pencil marks on the mar- 
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gin, kindly warning him against being led astray by the gross blunders 
in the writer's reasoning. A poem ora novel’ A single word, and 
two donkey-eared looking exclamation points effectually settle the 
merit of every striking passage : 

But as “truth is my object,” take these instances of my own expe- 
rience. 1 had occasion lately to look into Scott's Life of Napoleon, 
and, on the first page [ opened to, | found this courteous reprimand— 
“ You lie, Sir Walter.” Of course, my belief in the veracity of the 
author was much shaken at the time, but it was completely demolished 
when I met, on the third page, with the decided poser, to which 
poor Scott could make no reply, “ Then why did you say he didn't, on 


73” 





When I was a that is, when I had just entered college, | ob- 
tained a volume of Macaulay's works ; but was in an instant deterred 
from reading the first article on Lord Byron, by the announcement, in 
ink—in ink, mind you—* ‘Mhis is a scandalously false statement of the 
errors of an injured man.” 

In Combe’s Constitution of Man, which is here lying on my table— 
but I'll turn the pages and give you the marginal commentaries as they 
strike my eye :—-" Without foundation.” Query "’—*“ They never 
could "——* Yes, but ts it so !——no, manifestly.”—* Then you are a gump, 
by your own showing.” 

But how happy the author who wins the commendations of anony- 
mous petit-scribblers! Preceding Webster's reply to Hayne, is the 
(apparently) ingenuous confession, “ A really able speech.” Who now 
will say that geniuses are envious of each other ! 

Between the title, Curistanet, and the first line of that noble frag- 
ment, | am informed that it is “ a sweet poem.” 

And, finally, beneath a soliloquy in Hamlet, | once found, in staring 
letters, * Beautiful, very beautiful.” ‘There, reader, | think that will 


do. 


To me there is something exceedingly touching in the death of 
John Keats. A nobler son of song, certainly, never walked this 
sphere. With a powerful intellect and a heart throbbing for every 
thing grand and heroic in humanity, he united a spirit so pure, a sym- 
pathy so exquisitely gentle, so sweetly divine, that he declared the 
intensest pleasure he had experienced on earth, was in watching the 
growth of flowers! And there he is dying far away from home, amid 
the sombre ruins of the Eternal City, with one only friend to cool his 
burning brow! Though brief his intercourse with the world, his sen- 
sitive nature has already been wrung to bleeding by the ills of poverty, 
the treachery of friends, and the heartless abuse of the guardians of 
literature. His youthful efforts have met mainly with ridicule—his 
youthful love with cold neglect. And now, amid the agonies of pain 
and the stings of memory, his distracted mind views this world only 
as the abode of misery and despair; and with a joyous fervor he ex- 
claims, at the immediate prospect of death, “I feel the daisies grow- 
ing over me !”—Upon those verses, immature as they are, which will 
VOL. AIV. 4 
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invest his name with a glorious immortality, he looked with a careless- 
ness amounting to aversion. ‘This is not, | imagine, because malig- 
nant criticism had made them the sport of contumely, nor that he had 
ceased to value them at their proper worth, but because they bore such 
an humiliating inferiority to that great ideal—that aliquid immensum in- 
finitumque, which forever floated before his kindled vision, and which 
he was confident, if life and health were granted, he could attain and 
display to the world. Debarred from this consummation, he little re- 
garded those first fruits of his now blasted genius ; but desired to pass 
away, unknown and unremembered, choosing for his epitaph, 
Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 





Happenine to be in my intimate friend Uriah, his room, the other 
day, the following confab arose between us, wherein J standeth for 
me, and U for my friend. 

I. Well, we are upon our last year in Old Yale. 

U. Certainly, you are right there. 

I. The fact gives rise to many reflections in my mind. 

U. Yes, so it does—I see no way to help it. 

I. Uriah! 

U. What? 

I. Your mind is evidently wandering. I say, the fact that we are 
now upon our last year in college, frequently sets me reflecting. I 
think upon the aspirations and splendid resolutions my romantic brain 
was filled with before my feet trod upon college ground. I think how 
these brilliant fancies have gone out, one by one, since | made my first 
blunder in Greek ; and how, consequently, I have floated carelessly, 
drowsily along the stream of college events, till now my alarmed 
senses begin to catch the heaving billows of life. But you have been 
saved from such a mortifying change. You are one of the sensible of 
earth. You came here with rational views, and your collegiate course 
has been that of a rational man. 

U. Much obliged for your good opinion, but I'll show you in a few 
minutes how much it is worth. You have begun to reflect? Your 
first mention of the subject threw my mind into a commotion to which 
reflection beareth the same relation as the movement of clock-work to 
that of a bunch of eels in an eel-pot. (Pretty good, isn’t it?) But 
let me give you ocular demonstration. 

Uriah, rising up, goes to his desk and takes therefrom two letters, 
one of which he hands to me, saying, 

“ Read this.” 

Bircn Hitt Acavemy, June, 1845. 

Dear Cousin Tom :—You are now, | suppose, firmly established a 
counter-jumper, or dubbed a knight of the yard-stick. Quemgue sua 
voluptas trahit—so the Mantuan bard sings. “ ‘The tools to him who 
can handle them,” was the saying of Napoleon Bonaparte, “the most 
extraordinary man, perhaps, the world ever saw.” I am really glad, 
for thy sake, dear Tom. Would that my own destiny were marked 
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as clearly. But iecerta fortuna shall guide me onward, and many a 
rough trial, at least, of life, shall be made, ere | yield to despondency. 
In a few months | shall enter the time-honored walls of Yale. How 
my heart beats at the prospect! How must the most sluggish spirit 
be there aroused to triumphant effort by the memory of the great and 
good, which lingers around those classic halls; by the generous ri- 
valry of the youthful intellect of our common country ; and by the 
constant communication with the “ departed spirits of the mighty dead” 
who dwelt in the classic ages! Dear ‘lom, is not this an enrapturing 
prospect’? But my judgment shall not be led away by a gorgeous 
dream——an ignis fatuus. No, I have clearly marked out my path. By 
rising early, and by faithful study, 1 shall thoroughly master my text- 
books, reading, at the same time, such collateral authors in the classics 
as will give me a complete idea of the subject in the text, and in math- 
ematics, working original solutions till every principle is fully mas- 
tered. I shall take up a regular course of historical reading, which 
will occupy the most of my leisure time during the first two years. 
The last two will be better employed on the standard works of Eng- 
lish literature. Of course, I shall not neglect any opportunity of im- 
proving myself in speaking—for, consider the influence of able orators 
in our country! As to the modern languages, | shall acquire but three, 
the German, French, and Italian; the others | care nothing material 
about. And now, all | want is my health—mens sana in corpore sano. 
I shall, therefore, shun the common absurd error of students ; three 
hours’ exercise | must and will have, every day, “ Sundays excepted,” 
as the steamboat notices have it. 

But can these several things all be attended to’ ‘ /mprobus labor 
vincit omnia,” exclaims the ancient divine—I mean the divine ancient. 
Yes, dear Tom, my mind is resolved, my soul is athirst for ennobling 
knowledge. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


And while I am climbing Parnassus, be assured, a letter from thee 
shall be accounted no hindrance ; but for thy sake it shall meet with a 
hearty welcome. 

Thine, as ever, Urian 





U. There, as true as I am alive, that is a faithful transcript of my 
feelings at that time. I begged the letter from ‘Tom last vacation, for 
particular reasons, which | kept to myself. 1 also purloined another, 
which ‘l'om will not miss, for | have written him a dozen such within 
the last twelvemonths. 

So now read this. 

Yate Cotueos, July, 1848. 

Dear ‘Tom :—This writing letters is a perfect bore ! Excuse me, | 
mean nothing personal. But when the fact just came into my head 
that I had put off replying to your heartily welcome epistle three weeks, 
at least, beyond the proper time, this was the first reflection that rose 
uppermost. But, really, ‘I'om, if you knew how | am actually situated, 
vou could not find it in your heart to blame me. Not that I am whol- 
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ly undeserving of something like censure, but for the very reason that 
I am daily getting an outrageous superabundance of that same article. 
My friends here blame me because | am too indolent to enter into any 
of their plans for pleasure or improvement; the Tutors, because | am 
rapidly falling in what little scholarship | once had ; Cousin , be- 
cause my few dull letters to her are horribly scented with tobacco ; 
father, because he hears from me only through ‘Tutor H.; and my old 
teacher, because he never hears at all. So, you see, I catch it all 
around. But then, ‘Tom, confound that piece of poetry, I can’t 
recall it—I shall have to give you my meaning in plain English—con- 
science, too, blames me. Ah! there's the rub, Tom. The complaints 
of friends, the admonitions of instructors, may be easily set aside ; but 
to have the harrowing consciousness ever with you, when you lie 
down and when you rise up, of precious time utterly thrown to the 
winds ; of faculues deadened by inactivity, or vicious employment, 
worse than inactivity; of habits formed which must through life load 
the soul with heavy, infecting chains-—-who shall endure these things ? 
But, whew! | am moralizing on an extensive scale. ‘This reminds me 
of my last recitation in history, where, not being very minutely ac- 
quainted with the facts concerning the death of Socrates, | plunged 
into a profound fit of moralizing. But the next person was requested 
to take the same topic. So | have determined to cut the practice. 

As to reading, about which you inquired, it is true, we do enjoy fine 
opportunities, as you remarked. But for the last month, I have made 
out to read only a few articles in the reviews. As for going through 
a regular, standard work, I have not been guilty of such a thing since 
I came to college. We had the privilege this term of commencing 
one of the modern languages; but the idea of beginning a whole lan- 
guage this weather! “lis preposterous. But I wish somebody would 
get out a translation of the French Grammar. Mathematics !——now 
you must have known (therefore | do not like your congratulatory ex- 
pressions) that | never had any love for that crabbed, bitter race ; why, 
I have not done out an original problem since—since Adam. Speak- 
ing in society | am convinced is of but little practical benefit; besides, 
I have not time to attend to it. Not time! pray, how do you occupy 
all of your time’? Why, Tom, if any one asks you this question, offer 
five dollars reward to the person who can propose a satisfactory an- 
swer—l'll bear you out in it. Now the question naturally arises, 
what are my prospects for life? My profession—but, there—the reci- 
tation bell rings! I predict a flunk from somebody. 


Truly, yours, Uritan 
P. S. I have just returned from recitation, and have time only to 


inform you that the prediction, which I so hastily and thoughtlessly 
made, was sadly realized. How | felt for the fellow! 


Uv ——. 











Apropos of the above. My dear young friend, who hast just been 
numbered in our collegiate ranks, I would fain speak a word in thine 
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ear. I know thou hast an opinion of thine own, and a distrust of in- 
termeddling advice ; | know it. But one moment only with thy can- 
did judgment. You have had some false notions of college and col- 
lege-life. Don’t trouble yourself about that; keep at work, diligently, 
cheerfully at work ; these notions of themselves will properly depart, 
like the thin mists before the clear, manly day. There is no hunting 
for work ; there it is, laid out before you; up and begin. Your work 
rightly done, I will trust thee for the management of thy leisure. But 
work ! why, it is a satisfaction, a comfort, a joy, a medicine. Do you 
hear the syren whispers around you! “He stands high, and yet he 
doesn’t study.” Shun it as you would the imputation of meanness— 
the brand of disgrace. “ He is a hard case.” For shame, you forget 
where you are; if so, there's a terrible waking up ahead. “ Do you 
know that dissipated genius in the — class?” You know not the feel- 
ings of that heart, or you would cry for very sympathy. 

Oh! if I could only bring you to a serious thinking, at the present 
moment, 1 know there would be two happier hearts for life. Heaven 
bless thee, and make us all wiser. 


LET OUR FAREWELL BE MERRY. 
TO —. 


Nor a teardrop in thine eye, 
When thou say'st to me, “ Good-bye ;” 

Be the last sound in mine ear, 

Thy own laugh which rings so clear. 

It shall echo in my heart, 

Till Life's echoes thence depart : 

If my soul be merry, this 

Shall augment the rising bliss, 

And the cup of joy shall fill, 

Till the foam-drops o'er distill : 

If my heart be sad and lonely, 

And my song a dirge be only, 

And my eyes of gazing weary, 

And my life as winter dreary, 

Then that glorious smile shall bring 

Gladness brighter than the Spring, 

When through wastes and ice-twined bowers, 
Flinging songs and flinging flowers. 

Rove I in the torrid land, 

*Mid Sahara's flaming sand, 

When the sky 's a fiery wreath, 

And the air has lost its breath, 
And my spirit pants, and, faint, 
Bows as ‘neath a lead restraint, 
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And seusation falls iu slumber, 
While my pulse forgets to number ; 
Then thy smile, like Israel's pillar 
When they'd crossed the Red Sea billow, 
Shade by day and light by night, 
Shall the sunblaze put to flight, 
With its mild and cheering glow 
Making earth a heaven below. 
Quick the desert shall assume 
More than Eden’s pristine bloom ; 
Dates and palms and tamarind trees 
Bring to earth the heavenly breeze ; 
Founts high spangled arches throw, 
Like the ether-spanning bow, 
And a distant voice low hymn 
As the far-off seraphim. 

Dwell I in the bleak north land, 
Where th’ eternal icebergs stand, 
Where was !sid in winding-sheet 
Nature when her first pulse beat ; 
Where no living thing can bloom, 
E’en to grace poor Nature's tomb ; 
When the life-blood in my veins 

Sold hath turned to icy chains, 

And my spirit’s froze so low, 
Scarce a life-stream ‘neath can flow, 
Shining through the misty years, 
As the sun through heaven's tears, 
That magician smile shall raise 
Scenes e’en Fancy’s eyes shall daze : 
All those icebergs drear shall seem 
Silver temples of a drearn, 
And the lesser isles of snow, 
Swimming, swan-like, to and fro, 
Shall with roses hid appear, 
Flung acown from starry sphere ; 
Too, the water black and cold, 
Like Pactolus’ liquid gold, 
In the sunlight, dancing, shine— 
Sunlight of thine eyes divine— 
And the killing air be mild 

As the breath of sleeping child 
On a lilied bank a-lying, 

When the Spring ’s her last breath sighing, 
While a gentle tune shall come, 
Whispering thoughts of thee and home. 


[Nov. 
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MASTER PASSIONS. 


Man at his birth possesses an inherent moral element, which guides 
and restrains him throughout his earthly existence. The Creator has 
wisely and graciously granted to the race an unchangeable standard 
by which their moral life and actions are to be tested. ‘The human 
soul demands something stedfast and unfailing, from which it may 
obtain instruction and sustenance—it claims some steady light to direct 
its course, through night and tempest, on the untraversed ocean of 
life. And relying on the infallible guidance of this moral judgment, it 
reposes calmly and securely, encompassed by darkness, danger and 
death. 

Something remarkably analogous to this moral element may be 
discovered in the mental constitution of mankind. ‘There may be dis- 
covered in the intellectual, as in the moral man, the same desire for 
stability—the same fixed elements of character—the same strong influ- 
ence moulding and directing thought and action. As the soul, oppress- 
ed by doubt and hesitation, looks upward to its moral counselor for 
guidance and support—so the mind, surrounded by the shifting scenes 
of life, and acted upon by the ever-varying forces of circumstance, 
grows strong and energetic, when nerved by the giant strength of an 
unconquered purpose. 

The necessity of such an element in the character of man is obvious. 
Purpose, developed and strengthened by desires, is a fundamental 
principle in his intellectual as well as spiritual nature. The mind 
remains originally inactive and devoid of thought or sensation, until 
the influence of something external to itself awakes it into action. It 
primarily possesses within itself no sources of thought or knowledge. 
The faculty of conception and the strong force of desire lie alike dor- 
mant in its undisturbed recesses. ‘The power of motive alone can 
quicken them to action. But all motives, whether they be ideal or 
tangible, are of external origin, and can be discovered only through the 
media of sense. And hence motives, in some of their manifold forms, 
lie at the foundation of all human thought and action. ‘These are with 
reference to our knowledge, what the sun and soil and showers are 
with reference to the unexpanded germ—they vivify and strengthen 
and sustain it. Such is the constitution of the mind. Desires spring 
up instantaneously within it, whenever sensation discloses any external 
inducement to action ; and desires, strengthened and enlarged tll they 
become impelling motives, lie at the basis of all human knowledge. 
Uninfluenced by these, the mind would lie forever torpid and effortless. 
Its energy and power and vitality would be lost together ; and like a 
blasted flower it would decay and perish ! 

The motives which operate upon and influence different men, are 
widely various. God has filled the world around us with a thousand 
incentives which give activity and energy to the mind. The apple 
swaying gently on its bough—the clustering grapes upon the sunny 
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hill-side—the sparkling fountain, gushing from its rocky bed, and glid- 
ing a through mossy dells—the dappled landscape, radiant with 
a thousand forms of beauty and of life—are all incentives, awakening 
desire, and arousing the whole soul into activity. The universe is 
overflowing with such glorious creations, appealing to passion and to 
thought, and awakening new and strange emotions in the breast. 

These creations—universal in variety and in extent as they are—are 
adapted to satisfy both the mysterious wants of our physical mature and 
the still more mysterious longings of the spirit. ‘They have a double 
use and value—a two-fold influence—a mission to the body, and a 
mission to the soul—and hence arises a wide distinction in the 
characters and lives of men. ‘The common mass have scarce a 
thought unwedded to sensual things—scarce an emotion, elevated 
above the daily avocations they pursue. They are readily satisfied 
with such sources of enjoyment, as appeal only to the senses. The 
splendors that delight the eye—the melodies that soothe the ear—the 
sweets that gratify the taste—the pleasures that thrill the touch—the 
fragrance that floats upon the evening air, are sufficient to satisfy their 
minds, and to still the restlessness of their emotions. Their desires, 
spell-bound as they are to the senses, are easily gratified to fullness, 
and are ever changing in their nature and their object. ‘They have no 
supreme and ultimate object of existence—no supreme and ultimate 
end of life, compared with which all other ends are trifling, and in 
which all other ends are merged. ‘They are born, and eat, and sleep, 
and die, without one yearning thought of that spiritual realm in which 
the heart and soul have life—without one strong emotion, swallowing 
up all others, and strengthening within the soul till it becomes a 
master passion, governing the whole man, and moving him onward to 
some definite and settled end. 

There is however another class of men who fasten their desires on 
objects more elevated and enduring in their nature—on objects lying 
far beyond and above the circumstances more immediately surround- 
ing them. Their minds are open to the spiritual elements in the 
universe around them ; and all within their souls is but a living reflec- 
tion of that which lies without—silent, immutable, eternal! ‘Their 
desires are as lasting as the objects of their hope. ‘These objects— 
whether they be education, honor, power, skill, fame, wealth, or any 
other of those purposes which sway and move the mind with such 
inexplicable power—are the goal of all their thoughts. Years of toil 
and struggle and hope may intervene between their first bright aspira- 
tion and the final consummation of their wishes ; but years in their 
sight are valued only as they serve to bring about the object of their 
strong desires. All their views and hopes and thoughts revolve 
around one common centre—the sun of their existence. 

These exalted desires, to which a passing notice has been given, 
as well as those more trivial wants which occupy the mass of men, 
seem to spring from an innate longing after happiness—the first and 
greatest MASTER PASSION in human existence. By far the larger por- 
tion of mankind derive the only happiness of which they are conscious, 
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from the gratification of their sensual desires. ‘There is, however, a 
nobler happiness which thrills through every fibre of our being, and 
stirs the soul with more than earthly power, To gain this—whether 
from the pleasures of education, or the thrilling joys of power, or the 
possession of a fame immortal—is a master passion. \tis an indis- 
pensable element of greatness. It must be pre-eminent in the mind, 
swallowing up, like the rod of Aaron, all minor feelings, and engross- 
ing all other thoughts. ‘The whole soul must be fixed on this, as the 
polar star of its existence. ‘The whole heart must rest on this one 
hope—every affection must be centred there. 

It may be argued that such a powerful feeling as we have just de- 
scribed, must necessarily be excesswe. ‘The same argument would 
prove that conscience, controlling as it does to some extent every 
thought and action of life, must also be excessive. A wide distinetion 
should evidently be made between a controlling and an excessive de- 
sire. ‘The human mind requires some controlling element as an es- 
sential to success—some guiding principle of existence. All men are 
actuated by controlling desires, yet in most cases these desires are not 
excessive, or even sufficiently powerlul to wield their appropriate in- 
fluence. 

Again it may be urged that man should be actuated by no controlling 
destres—that in order to preserve a proper equilibrium of mind, every 
passion and emotion should be subdued, and suffered to have no su- 
preme controll over the decisions of the judgment. But if the mind 
acts only at the bidding of desires, how can these desires be subdued’ 
Will not the mind itself then cease to operate and to exist! And can 
such an event take place as the entire subjugation of all controlling 
desires? Such an attempt, under whatever circumstances it be made, 
would be a difficult and fruitless contest—a war of Achilles against 
Chiron—a war of intellectual might against its teacher. 

These desires, springing out of the constitution of the mind, and in- 
herent in its inmost nature, possess a perfect mastery over it. They 
hold the destiny of man. ‘They wield an influence, widely various, 
yet almost omnipotent, over his character and his life. The history of 
humanity is replete with many an instance of men whose lives have 
been consecrated to the furtherance of a single end—to the obtainment 
and fruition of a single hope. Every reflecting and observant mind 
can fill out the measure of its thoughts with many an example of the 
moral and social hero—the warrior, the missionary, the philosopher, 
the poet, the statesman—men of strong and far-reaching desires, of 
broad and subtle mental vision, of resolute hearts and measureless 
hopes. Such men are the leaders and the light of the ages in which 
they live. Their self-created radiance shines out upon the surround- 
ing darkness, and scatters a profuse and living lustre over its other- 
wise rayless gloom. No human mind can measure the mighty influ- 
ence of a single desire, planted and nurtured in the fruitful soil of a 
resolute heart. It expands and enlarges, embracing age after age and 
generation after generation within its widening folds, and marching 
onward with resistless impulse and ever increasing power, tll, pass- 
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ing the boundaries of time and space, it reaches far out into the dim 
islence of eternity. 
With this thought filling and moving our minds, let us cast a brief 
lance at the two classes of men whom | have partially attempted to 
Seeatibe Their inherent characters are betrayed by the character of 
the objects they pursue. ‘Those, whose only object in life is their 
daily subsistence and gratification, are necessarily more or less sensual 
in their nature. ‘Their thoughts never rise above the atmosphere of 
the Present. They rarely or never dream of the Future, and of that 
happiness which a life-long effort alone can furnish. They never 
realize the glow and inspiration of a single hope, dawning upon their 
souls, and outshining all other inspirations, as the radiant sun outshines 
and casts a shade upon the paler lights of midnight. The epitome of 
their lives is, in the language of the poet, 


* Seen in the common epitaph, 

Born on such a day, and died on such another, with an interval of threescore 
years. 

For time hath been wasted on the senses, to the hourly diminishing of spirit ; 

Lean is the soul and pineth, in the midst of abundance for the body. 

And this is death in life ; to be sunk beneath the waters of the Actual, 

Without one feebly-struggling sense of an airier, spiritual realm: 

Affection, fancy, feeling—dead ; imagination, conscience, faith, 

All willfully expunged, till they leave the man mere carcass !” 


Such men as Buonaparte, Bacon, Washington, Milton, must be men 
of great desires. Their hearts were set upon the fulfillment of great 
hopes ‘The objects for which they lived and toiled and died, were 
the great facts in their existence. Life in their sight was not merely 
To-day—the Past, the Present, and the Future, were all one—abso- 
solutely, eternally one. ‘The world was full of great deeds waiting to 
be done ; and with giant hearts and measureless desires, they strove to 
do them. Glorious hopes shone, like rising suns, upon them; and 
when their time of ‘rest drew nigh, they laid themselves, like brave old 
warriors, down and slept. 

Such is the moral and social hero. His life is no scene of trivial 
and desultory play. An unmeasured depth of silence and solemnity 
overshadows and gathers around him. His heart throbs not in unison 
with the light and playful tread of the passing hours, but rather with 
the deep and solemn music of eternity. In the quaint, yet forcible 
language of Carlyle— 

“ Not a may-game is this man’s life; but a battle and a march, a 
warfare with principalities and powers. No idle promenade through 
fragrant orange-groves and green flowery spaces, waited on by the 
choral Muses and the rosy Hours; it is a stern pilgrimage through 
burning, sandy solitudes, through regions of thick-ribbed ice. He 
walks among men, loves men with inexpressible soft pity, as they can- 
not love him: but his soul dwells in solitude, in the uttermost parts of 
creation. In green oases, by the palm-tree wells, he rests a space ; 
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but anon he has to journey forward, escorted by the Terrors and the 
Splendors, the Archdemons and the Archangels. All Heaven and 
Pandemonium are his escort, ‘The stars, keen-glancing from the Im- 
mensities, send tidings to him; the graves, silent with their dead, from 
the Eternities, Deep calls for him unto Deep !” 

Would that our hearts might be more firmly set on the great hopes 
of life. ‘The voices of the good and heroic, who have passed away, 
are calling us. We hear their solemn tread in the chambers of the 
Past. They beckon to us from the silent dead. Shall we not follow 
them, and hold high converse with all that is truly great and glorious 
in life? Oh, let us be aroused to energetic thoughts, to great de- 
sires, to mighty deeds, feeling in our souls the noble inspiration of the 
Poet: 

o 
* The Star of the unconquered Will, 


He rises in my breast, 
Serene and resolute and still, 
And calin, and seli-posseased.” 


FLY-FISHING. 
CAST THIRD. 


“On the fair bosom of a wide-stretching lake, might have been seen a frail birch 
canoe, gliding swiftly under the weight of three dusky forms.” —Novevier. 


We would haul up closer to your heart than that, reader, and ask 
you not only to look at, but to feel for us, mid-way up the length of 
the muddy, troubled waters, lumbering along in a crazy shallop toward 
the head-waters of Pizeko. ‘To feel for us, reader, for we know 
you to be compassionate, to feel for us as you sit comfortably on the 
crest of that old hill yonder, gazing down upon our feeble, heavy- 
laden craft, as it toils among the muddy little breakers ; and to feel 
with us, too, for now that you have arranged your glass, and see dis- 
tinctly, through the heavy sweat tolling down Dunning’s Indian-like 
visage as he tugs at the oars, through my frantic exertions to master 
this big leak with the bailing dish, and through Charlie’s clenched 
teeth and twisted mouth as he labors with that piece of plank to make 
the crafl’s bows face the breakers, see distinctly through all these a 
fixed but pleasing determination, after some distant but agreeable ob- 
ject. Yes, reader, we are bound for the head-waters, thence far away 
through long winding stream and lake’s fair bosom, away, away, into 
the deep, silent recesses of the forest. Come, reader, come awhile 
with us, and though, now and then, you may lose us among the wood- 
matted windings of the stream, we will do our best to make the way 
agreeable to you, and will endeavor to arouse those eager longings, and 
that eagerness in pursuit of pleasure, which moves ours, to a lively 
sympathy in your breast, exciting an interest with you in whatever we 
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take delight. But we fear our promises are far in advance of our craft, 
for here we are only at the lake's extremity. 

As we glide on towards yon opening in the trees, see how the wide- 
ly-stretching shores of the huge lake have narrowed themselves, and 
from rude hills and ragged woodland melted away into the gently un- 
dulating outline ; how the broad bosom has contracted, and stayed its 
troubled heavinys, to await the reception of its gently gurgling forest 
friend. We pass under the trees, almost arched above our heads, into 
the streamlet, large enough, indeed for the full sweep of our short oars, 
but small in comparison with the broad sheet of water that but a mo- 
ment ago was in full view. We are now fairly in the channel of the 
stream, and now as fairly out of it again, for our litte skiff is high and 
dry on the rocks, and right heartily are the three laboring to drag it, 
with its complement of guns, rods, and provision, over them, to that 
water some fifty yards ahead. ‘Troublesome things are these riffs, 
right beautiful to behold, when, in the spring-time, the foam dashes 
madly over the rocks; but quite a different thing, of a hot mid-sum- 
mer's day, with the water lost to view among the cracks and cran- 
nies, and a heavy boat to be drawn bodily fifty or a hundred yards, 
where there are but slippery footholds, ere it can again reach the 
water, but these are difficulties which you have made up your mind 
to encounter, and luckily this one is over, and we are again hull-down 
to the lake, while our motion and the opposing current are between 
theinselves making a little gurgling music for our gratification. 

Well, with a stray cast here and there, merely to announce our 
coming, and a few little trout to get our hand in, we pass quietly up 
the stream. ‘The channel grows narrower ; the trees begin to arch a 
little above our heads ; oars are useless now, for the boat's sides graze 
the brush upon the banks, and we push and pul! the boat along as well 
as we can; even then it is hard work, for these troublesome little twigs 
mat themselves across the stream, entangle themselves in our row-locks, 
whip off our caps, and trouble us in every way possible, till they seem 
jealously guarding some sacred retreat—but, bless us! where are we 
now ’ surely we have not chosen the wrong one of those twelve little 
branches’ Most surely we have, for here we are, splashing and floun- 
dering among the reeds of a deer-swamp, Never mind your rheuma- 
tism, Dunning ; out with you, Charlie, and look up the stream, while | 
keep her bows on. 

Well, reader, here we are again, in the right stream, to be sure, but 
yet it is no easy task, either finding or pushing our way through all 
this mass of briars and matted brush But don’t be disheartened, there 
must be something worth the labor, ahead, after all this opposition ; 
yes, here we are, the stream has widened again, the brush has gone, 
and we are now under the big trees of the forest, with a clear path 
ahead. Not so fast, not so fast—yonder is something in the distance, 
not quite so promising. By my faith! a dozen stout trunks right across 
the way, some under, some above the water. ‘There, Dunning! here's 
two hours’ work for your axe. Go it, old Rheumatism! never say die, 
while you can keep your arms above the water, and have two to spell 
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you. There go one—two—three of them: now for my turn ; glorious 
exercise for the arms this! But hold'—leave that big fellow under 
the water for Charlie, he is a lazy dog, and wants a little of the oil of 
exercise to get those limbs of his in hunting order. Ah' it does one 
good to look at him ; see how he scowls and grits his teeth as he bu- 
ries the axe within an inch of his toe: a litte spite goes a great way 
into soft wood ; two cuts more and it will part; one—two—it's gone enn 
and so bas Charlie. “He has sunk with his victim,” as the novelist 
would say, axe and all. He wishes himself at home again, | dare 
say, aye, even in horrid old South Middle. But here he is—head up 
and axe in hand like aman. ‘This water-cure is a glorious thing for 
laziness and spleen; he went down scowling, but has come up again 
laughing and spluttering, and throws his arms about him with appalling 
energy. 

But we can’t wait for passengers ; Charlie is safe aboard again, full 
length among the traps in the bow, hugging the whisky-boule as if his 
life depended on it; Dunning tugging at the oars, and the boat under 
full headway. What! moretrees’ ‘This will neverdo. Charlie has 
put his veto upon any more cutting, and hard at it again we are drag- 
ging the crazy old craft through the brushwood to another point in the 
stream. ‘The old ceremony of breaking a bottle over the bows upon 
launching is faithfully observed, and goose-like the shallop glides ma- 
jestically into the water. 

Poor sport this! exclaims one, as we are again under weigh ; poor 
sport, creeping along between brush and briar, among old rotten tree- 
trunks, at one time on dry land, at another no better off, on the scant 
surface of this niggardly stream. So saith the man of common mould; 
but to one of your contemplative mind, there is beauty in this wilder- 
ness of difficulties. You are looking beyond the mere obstructions, 
and, spite of that briar threatening your sight, your eyes with your 
mind are sweeping as much of the surrounding scenery as you well 
may. And well may you be interested. You have traversed the broad 
river, surveyed its proud headlands, its long, low-lying meadows ; but 
never before, on the narrow channel of a mere brooklet, have you pene- 
trated to the depths of a woodland waste like this. 

Seldom has the hand of man here interrupted the course of Nature ; 
your eye rests upon yonder old trees, some prostrate, some half fallen, 
and we sec in your features an emotion of deeper interest than mere 
outward form could create. You contemplate the quiet process of un- 
disturbed Nature ; you conceive of that old crumbling trunk, once 
standing strong and sturdy, the giant of the forest; you see its fohage 
dropping from the boughs, to come no more with returning spring, the 
bark leaving its trunk, and its old form left bare and sapless, until under 
the gradual process of decay it lies before you, the noble wreck of 
time. Your imagination carries you still further, and from amid its 
Very rottenness you behold other forms arising, fresh with vigor, soon 
to tower above their forest brethren, to crumble and fall in turn, some 
prostrate among the long reed-grass, others withered and tottering with 
age, to sink into the strong embrace of their younger brethren. ‘es! 
there is a slumbering beauty amid this quiet region of Nature. 
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But time is creeping on, and we must away. Again we are passing 
through a long straight vista, skirted by thick impenetrable brushwood, 
lined in turn by the stronger fencing of the forest. Night is fast lend- 
ing to the scene a wilder interest, and we must hasten. ‘The last note 
of the wood-robin is our vesper-bell, and its sweet departing sounds, as 
it nestles on its couch among the dense thicket, has left this wilderness 
more quiet and wilder than before. Night is fast falling, but still our 
way is clear. Here a deer or a bear once fell by the ruthless hand of 
our guide, and there a noble moose received the leaden messenger. 
Now we are passing beneath the high arching trees, and now have 
lost our way, and, completely covered by the long water-reeds, we are 
floundering about in search of it. ‘The light breaks through a little 
opening—a few smart strokes start her swiftly forward and our hule 
skiff glides silently on to the bosom of a placid and beautiful lakelet. 
Dim shores are stretching around us, and the shades of night are rest- 
ing upon the waters. ‘There is no sound save the whirring wings of 
a few shell-drakes, startled by the strange visitants. All else is buried 
in repose, a repose so deathlike as none can know save those who 
have lodged on the prairie or visited those wood-embosomed waters. 
Instinctively our oars rested in the air, and our boat stayed in its 
course, sank into its place as if pressed down by the stillness which 
seemed almost as perceptible as the darkness to settle upon the waters. 
Perhaps, reader, in moments of deathike repose, you have felt the 
stillness weigh heavily upon the overstrained membranes of the ear; so 
it seemed to us as we sat motionless listening for it, somewhat in that 
state of drowsiness which tempts the unfortunate wanderer to sink 
upon the snow in a pleasing, but fatal slumber. But the falling dew 
reminded us of other cares, and turning our boat to one point of the 
shore after another, we sought long in the darkness for a camp which 
had welcomed our guide when once before similarly benighted. Our 
search was at length successful, and clambering up a steep bank we 
stood at the opening of a shanty that may have, for aught we know, 
made an Indian’s heart leap for joy. A little patching of birch bark 
rendered our shanty far from uncomfortable, a huge tree trunk rolled 
to within a few feet of the entrance made a glorious back-log, and ina 
few moments a long wreath of smoke, fragrant with the savor of freshly 
caught brook trout, was purling heavenward through the thick foliage, 
aye! so sweet that Charlie vowed he heard the angels snuffing it. 
Supper over, our night-wood piled on and cigars lighted, we stretched 
ourselves on our backs and with our feet to the fire prepared to enjoy 
the night. But, reader, you were peering in upon our cozy resting 
place, 

“ A birchwood shed, 
Leaves were our walls and hemlock was our bed. 
* . . * * om . . * 
A crazy boat was drawn up on a plank, 
Mats were our pillows, wov'n of osiers dank, 
Skins, caps, and ragged coats a covering made: 
This was our wealth, our pleasure and our trade.” 
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An hour or more had passed over us thus comfortably quartere “dl, 
when, sts artled by the silence, we turned tow ards our comr: ides, but the Y, 
on madam night- ‘mare, were jogging on, far into the regions of Nod- 
land, going a-fishing probably. Our fire was blazing brightly, and save 
its crackling and the slight splashing of a deer on the opposite shore, 
all was buried in profound repose. ‘The moment was one when the 
sensations dozing in unison with the quiet of Nature, relax their 
watchfulness, and leave the eltin-lke impulses to come forth from the 
deep recesses of the soul. ‘The rays of the fire flickering on the dark 
brown roof-bark, completed the spell, and fancy was wantoning at its 
will. Ours for the moment was in a fitful but ple asing mood, and soon 
had borne us far away from the wild woodland, to a gay and laughing 
scene. Our college life was ended, and with the blue 


ribbon of a 
diploma—bless us! could it be true, or was it 


* but a fancy born ‘mid woodland delle, 
Nurtured within the sound of tinkling brooks?” 


Yes, reader, it was a veritable sheepskin peering accidentally from 
our pocket. We were standing in the midst of a happy group. A 
fine old matron and the venerable gray-haired gude-man, having re- 
ceived the first filial salute, were looking fondly on. ‘The younger 
scions clambered up our legs and body—our gravity-centre lost, we 
rolled on the carpet under the accumulated load. Happy object of af- 


fection' we were patie ‘ntly submitting to be smothered in the rosy 


arms of twenty superincumbent responsibilities—but the 'y were gone. 

Surprised, we glanced our eye along the floor. Alas! children will 
be children. ‘That litte speck of blue ribbon—curiosity excited—told 
itall. Our devoted sheepskin was the bone of contention among forty 
outstretched arms—'twas a wild discord—flaxen hair flew in clouds, 
and there was the sharp crack of rended calico, Soon from the midst 
came forth the youngest cherub, our pride, Alexander-like astride the 
Bucephalus of our recorded merits, and in the midst of kicking and 
frisking, shouting triumphantly “ while we on ponies ride before.”— 
Audacia! so young too! we sighed and threw ourselves into the arms 
of six lovely cousins, who were anxiously waiting to comfort us—re- 
collection recalls no more. As far as we remember, we were in a few 
moments far away, wandering sadly among the scenes of bygone 
memories. But a strange sound broke in upon our revery—it was the 
crashing of some huge tree, as it sank from age into the ‘bosom of the 
forest, and the wild screech of the owl, startled from its roost, break- 

ing upon the deep repose of night. It was an unearthly sound to our 


ears. Our revery was broken, and we rolled over into the embrace of 
the slumber angel. 
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Tue chime of the little hour was gingling in our ears, and yet nought graced our 
paper save the few oft-repeated words, “ A new volume of our beloved —!" We had 
descended from flighty Poesy, had gladly left the dry subjects of Essay, and wearied 
even with the lighter pleasures of vacation stories, dropped cozily into our big arm 
chair. A smouldering fire had cast a warm glow around us, and we were all pre- 
pared to speud a pleasant evening with you, reader. Our designs were good, but, 
nevertheless, our candle was waniug fast, while we still looked around for inspiration, 
somewhat like him who sat with pen in hand and mouth wide opened to catch some 
stray idea intended for another. The spark on the hearth caught our eye, but the 
flame was gone—not an idea rested upou the downy cushion of our old arm-chair— 
not one even upon our Table, the receptacle of wit, the laughing-board of humor. In 
despair we sank back upon our editorial tripod, and, oh! reader, that you could have 
seen the anguish unutterable in our quivering eye, as it rolled tearfully heavenward. 
But there was aid in that pious, though involuntary motion ; our optic axis rested upon 
that little black eceiling-spot, which we ever invoke in the hour of need. The spell 
was broken—the gloomy clouds that girt the prison-home of the bright Idea rolled 
away, the fairy inmates burst forth in wild confusion—the space around us was in a 
momeut filled with their airy forms—Fancy trembled in every candle-beam—wit and 
puns were scattered around us in wild profusion—humor grinned from every nook, and 
rollicking fun was in full riot about us. As you have seen Punch, so sat we, all smirks 
and smiles. Our sleeves were up-rolled, our pen all ready, and we were about to stamp 
upon the paper their flitting forms in characters of ink, when, alas! reader, for your 
pleasure, the light flickered and trembled—threw ove bright, tantalizing flash across 
the dim figures, and then sank into the socket—the pen dropped from our hands, our 
eyes closed, and we were conscious no more. 

And yet, reader, it was not sleep, for we saw plainly the pale light of the moon fall- 
ing through the diamond giass, in dim frescoes upon floor and column, lighting with 
ite mellow tints the arch high above us. We saw no more of the strange old place, 
for our eyes rested instinctively upon a huge pile of dusty volumes, that possessed 
some strange, inexplicable interest. Motionless we gazed upon them, until they 
seemed to quiver and heave, a rustling noise issued from their leaves, and from their 
top uprose a little, quaint old figure—knee-breeks, g long wig and flowing robe bespoke 
him of the olden time. Old Father Yale himself stood before us. The bosom of the 
little man heaved, his eye flashed, his arm was outstretched, and he seemed about to 
chide some imaginary injurer ;—when his gaze fell upon us, the arm dropped, the eye 
relaxed its severity, and with a bland smile calling us toward him, he whispered that 
in our ear, which made our cheek blush with pride, and which modesty forbids that 
we should mention to any except our brothers of the Quintumvirate. Again the little 
man's eye wandered, again the breast heaved, the arm was raised, and a dreadful 
imprecation seemed falling from those quivering lips upon the head of some invisible 
wroug-doer, and the little man sank into the surface as quickly as he had arisen. A 
second time the pile heaved with some strange emotion, and a low murmuring voice 
issued from the leaves: “ Student of Yale, for thirteen long years we have been with 
you. A plain and unpretending form we have dwelt thus long in these old classic 
halls. Your generations have one after another passed away, and yet we linger here. 
We have known you in the good old days of olden fashion, we have known you amid 
the changes of time, and we know you now. Once we were the child of your tender 
care, again your cherished companion, and again we looked upon you with the affec- 
tionate gaze of a mother. Asan infant we grew under your fostering care. As & 
companion we walked by your side, we shared your moments of sorrow and of glad- 
ness, and oft when all others had gone, upon our upturned features yours would smile, 
in sympathy, a smile of joy, or sadden with a kindred expression of sorrow. As & 
Mother—did a strange or earnest thought, a bright gleam of beauty, or of laughing 
humor, cross your mind, you would throw it into our lap to be treasured, among your 
boyish hoards, in the countless cells of a mother’s memory. 

“ Year after year has passed uway, and gone with them have Class after Class of 
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your College mates, son of Yale. As, for thirteen long years, one afler another has 
departed, they have reverently laid one volume after another upon the old oak shelves. 
They have passed and are now passing, while we rest quietly under the falling dust of 
tine. But why as they go forth to the world do we linger here within these time- 
honored walls’ Why but as the record of their times! the sacred tabernacle of thew 
memories! the last filial tribute to their Alma Mater! Nay, more! not merely their 
gift, but their written testimony, to the character of her teachings, left upou the 
threshold as they go forth forever—the wavering mark of cach successive wave upon 
the shore-sand, as it swells up and lingers for a moment ere it suks back tate the ocean 
of life. Aye, and we muke it our geutle boast too, that we are the lioks of the suc- 
cessive eras of College history, of their history and yours, of their and your pleasures 
and sorrows. And most of all do we claim that through our pages runs the almost 
invisible thread that links your and their intellectual najures, that, despite the changes 
of tins, preserves unbroken the union between soul and soul. Have you had emotions, 
has high ecstatic joy thrilled your frame! ours has quivered with lke throblings. 
Has gentle humor wreathed your face in smiles! our pages have smiled in sympathy, 
and almost rustled with inward laughter in harmony with that rollicking humor that 
shook your sides. Has one of your number withered and drooped at your side! we 
have sorrowed with you. Have friends passed out in successive clases! you have 
mourned their absence not alone. We hold within us their promimes of future great- 
ness, the first expressed aspirations of their daring ambition, and with you we rejoice 
or grieve when tidings of their fulfillment or their failure come in echoes back from 
the busy hum of life. All these have we seen and felt in sympathy with each other, 
but ye have forgotten them, while we retain their record treasured in our memories. 
They have passed from your minds to make room for others, aud to you they are now 
as things gone by. But here there is room for both the past and the present, here they 
live fresh as ever amid the tomes of this old dust-sheeted pile. ‘They linger here in 
silence, awaiting for the gathering records of increasing time, of events that from your 
memories are day by day dropping into the womb of forgetfulness. So that when the 
spirit of meditation passes over you, you muy turn and amid our old forsaken leaves 
hve again with the past, and trace the history of tunes, of events, of the feelings and 
of the intellect of College life, from the past to the present. ‘Turn once agam, son of 
Yale, turn to us, and when you have gently brushed the dust of time from our leaves, 
and again piously jaid us in our accustomed places, tell us is it not fit that you too 
should leave the record unbroken, a sacred trust to those who come after you! But 
is unbroken, enough? is it enough that we were a mere record’ Oh, no! as well 
might we be yon yellow lifeless Catalogue pile, a long expressiouless list of bare names. 
Our aspirations are far different. We care not to boast the names of the great, of 
those who have stood as shining lights among us, mountains of Lotellect in the fair 
vale of Feeling. We would be more closely linked with your common sympathies, a 
friend of the student's more genial moments, the mirror-like reflection of that mellow 
tint pervading these old classic elms, when the more glaring light of imtellect has gone, 
leaving behind all its purity and all its beauty. We would have moving and heaving 
within us those gentler emotions, awakened by the refined influence of intellectual 
culture in the bosom of feeling. Such, were our voice heard, would be the record 
inscribed on our pages—a record not only of your intellectual efforts, nor yet of your 
untaught emotions, but rather would our spirit be the pictured image chiseled by the 
refining touch of tasteful intellect from the rude, exuberant mass of untutored feeling. 
“Such were we once. Did you feel a pleasing emotion, a sensation of joy, with 
generous hand you hastened to share it with us, and placed among our number, here 
in this obscure nook, it shot through the members of this old pile, until our odd, un- 
couth frame, heaving with like emotion, shook the dust of time from its sides ; the 
lifeless shelves, from our awkward joy-thumps, catching the feeling, shook and danced 
and creaked in sympathy ; the old walls took the merry humor, and from them and 
from every arch grinning faces peered out upon us; while Father Yale, roused by 
the unwonted confusion, uprose from the cover, rubbing his eyes, heavy-laden with the 
sleep of ages, and catching the magic influence, threw off his old silver-buckled shoes, 
and hopped through the old Yale jig until the venerable walls, forgetting their dignity, 
rocked and swayed in harmony with the wild jubilee. We have no such merry doings 
now. Alack-a-day! times have sadly changed. No one now tells us his joys, but 
VOL. XVI. 6 
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some sage critic sends us the sharp-cornered offspring of his intellect. No more, son 
of Yale, is our heart gladdened, as in the olden time, by knowing and sharing what 
is next to thine. Not more than two thirds of our age was passed, when divorce took 
place between us. You then took one path and we another; since that time the 
separation has grown wider and wider; never in your moments of pleasure do you 
turn and share them with us. But whenever stern, sharp-featured intellect asserts its 
supremacy, then with magnificent air you grasp the pen and give to us the dry, unso- 
ciable conceptions of your genius. The only conscious receptacle of your greatness, 
we would willingly leave the unkind gift a hidden nook in our bosom. But hidden it 
will not be; no sooner is our frame moved by some little remembrance of past feeling, 
than its sharp corners prick our sides and send a jagged thrill of agony through every 
member; but our pain is shockingly augmented when we feel the old man on our 
cover writhing and twisting in, his coffin, through anguish unutterable. Nuy, more 
envious aspirants launch the darts of criticism aguinst your offspring, and our poor 
sides, pierced with their cruel points, writhe in agony undeserved, and, to heighten 
our auguish, grinning, devilish faces peer down upon us as though we merited our 
suffering, in forgetting our places and attempting what we were unable to accomplish. 

“ Thus, Student of Yale, has our separation every day become wider, until now 
we are scarcely known as the children of the sane Alma Mater; until you have 
forgotten that you are bound to us by ties of consanguinity, and leave the five poor 
priests, whom you have appoiuted the guardians of our sacred sanctuary, alone to 
supply us with food and nourishment. Nay, ingrate! you have not only forgotten 
them, but have even dared to launch the cruel shafts of criticixm at thei filial labors. 
When you have asserted your high prerogative in selecting them, you leave them 
alone at their labor, excepting that when their toil is slackened an application of your 
pedal extremity is deemed necessary to their renewed exertion. This should not be, 
Son of Yale: * Kick our faithful quintumvirate, but help them.’ Help them at their 
labors ; make our welfare your common interest, and let us be, as of yore, the sharers 
iu your common emotions, the receptacles of the brightest effusions from the mingled 
sources of your intellect and feelings ; let us, we entreat you, be the friend unto whose 
bosom you confide your treasured thoughts, your cherished emotions. And in turn, 
when the hour lags, when saduvess or dejection is resting upon you, we will return 
whatever you have given, whatever you may have committed to our sacred trust ; we 
will be the comforter of your sorrows and the companion of your listless hours. ‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed’ ” 

With these words, the old dust-covered pile, heaving a moment with the lingering 
emotion of its own unwonted expression, sunk gently to rest. We stood, gaziug in 
astoushiment at the lifeless heap of old moth-eaten volumes; in astonishment that 
aught could have called up the utterance of these long pent emotions. But while we 
stood, the spell was broken, our eyes opened on darkuess, but yet we rest satisfied that 
we were fast in our old arm chair, and had never been out of it. It was all a dream, 
reader, but yet we thought there was reason and justness in it, and we have written 
it down aud allowed our Magazine to make its own appeal It may be too long; it 
is long, we candidly confess it now, that you may skip it if it so pleases you. But if 
you do so please, you cannot escape us, here is another from ourselves, and it will only 
be from Scylia and Charybdis with you. 

We would add, then, a few words for our own selves. While with the present of 
the first number of our fourteenth volume we would wish for those who have just en- 
tered the classic portals, a happy four years of College Life, and to those who have 
already sojourned here, every happinese during their further stay, we would beg of 
you all to have some regard for us during the short period that we have now to re- 
main among you. A single class have appointed us to edit a Magazine—not theirs, 
not ours, but a common College Magazine. We would ask them, if in choosing us to 
edit, they did not bind themselves to support it by their contributions ; and we would 
ask of the whole college, if the same obligation does not rest upon them, to aid us in 
preserving the reputation of that which will soon come into their hands, and for which 
reputation they will hold us responsible. As to criticism, we fear it not. Our Maga- 
zine were poor indeed, did it stand in awe of criticism, and our labors worse than lost, 
did our pages not provoke it. We lay no claim to perfection, but low and pitiful were 
our goose -quill flights, could they not educe some critic's shafts. No, we court it rather 
than avoid it. With Sterne, we think nought so foolish as to have no place at the 
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table for a eritic ; and so, with him, we have left ia our Table half a dozen places 
purposely open for them ; and, still further, we pay them all court. “ Gentlemen, I 
kisw your hands; J protest, no company could give me half the pleasure ; by my soul, 
[am glad to see you I beg only vou will make no etr sngerm of yourselves, but st 
down without any ceremony and fall on heartily.” By thus courting we hope to wn. 
prove, and by begging all to fall to without ceremony, make all express themselves eo 
heartily, and have no half-way, suiveling fault-finding, but a good wholesale, honest 
criticism. We see not how else to attain any excellence from it. Bat while we court 
it, we beg of you to bear it with us. We thought to disarm it of injustice, by the 
concealment of the author's name, and to raise it up gradually to a correct standard, 
by laymg our hand geotly upon each oue's shoulder, aud bidding lion strike carefully, 
lest he hit his friend. We thought that by thus making it a matter of persoual uter- 
est, each one would judge more discreetly, thereby aiding hw own powers and bis own 
taste, and thus, from a multitude of testunony, thet the true ertenon of padgiuog would 
be elicited. And we now flatter ourselves that we have not been disappointed. We 
do think that the tone of that criticism has changed, or at least m changing, and we 
thank our readers for a more gentle consideration than has been exhibited towards the 
Magazine for years. We hope much from it, and while it encourages us to preater 
exertions, we still think that there is much on your part yet to be done = A just stan- 
dard of criticism is now gaining the ascendancy, and it needs more labor to meet ite 
requirements. We would have you bear it with ux. You have appomted us to at- 
tend to the interests of the Magaziue ; that, we are determined todo; we are deter. 
mined to have its pages filled, and well filled, if we have to accomplish it, as we have 
hitherto almost wholly done, by our own exertions. Filled they must be, and if you 
will not aid us, we must beg of you to forbear your criticism. Burthened with college 
occupations, it is not in our power to fill up forty-eight pages, nine times ia the year, 
with elaborate, or even with articles more than moderately finwhed in their tone or 
construction. Our matter must necessarily be thinly spread. Our subjects are chosen, 
and what time we can we expend upon them. If they do not please us on further 
acquaintance, time permits us not to choose new ones If the tone of our composi- 
tion does not satisfy us, no articles from your pens make for us a budget from which 
we may select in preference to our own, and in ours must go, what our first efforts 
have made them, and such you must take them. We have chowe, then, neither 
of subjects or pieces, whence we may cater to your tastes. Hence when you eriticwe, 
do it with these considerations, and let us hear no more that * you will commence 
writing when the Editors have done splurging.” Again and again we have urged 
you all to write and relieve our labors. If we hear, then, a second expression of such 
an extremely ungeverous sentiment, prithee, friend, beware ! or we may have to en- 
treat thy public acceptance of a fool's cap aud gingling silver bells, just suited to the 
head of the author of so brilliant a sentence. 


But enough of this; these things are old, and we fear have gained nothing by re- 
petition from us. We did intend to contribute, if possible, something for your amuse- 
ment, but our limits are now too much prescribed to adit of 1. A mirth-movng 
description of our two noble contributors and their several eccentricities awaited you. 
Suffice it to say that, rolling on our softest cushions and gazing vacantly into our little 
heap of editorial e:mbers—while their souls, happy fellows, have ascended to the 
seventh heaven ou the smoke clouds of our glorious tribucos, they are now bodily with 
us in our “ sanctum sanctorum’’—the retreat sacred to the pleasures of heaven-de- 
scended contributors! But they deserve such happiness, glorious, generous souls, aye 
even to the smoking of our luscious tribucs. Poor wretches ! devoted to literature, they 
seldom experience such unalloyed pleasure. Oh! reader, that you could see them 
now, as each one grasps another weed—four only remain, generous reader—and with 
lighted brand prepares to send up a cloud of incense. But stop! here is still another, a 
queer little oddity. It is a poet. For the last half hour has he been intently watching 
the smoke clouds bursting on the ceiling. But now the lord of the sanctum seizes the 
fattest, the plumpest tribuco—three only, now remain, dear, kind, generous reader—a 
few trial whiffs stream from his mouth, a smoke wreath curls around his glorious beard, 
the little poet's eyes glisten with inward delight, a conception grand, magnificent has en- 
tered his soul ; another and another smoke wreath writhes itself free from the comely jaws 
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of the Editor—the conception waxes—no longer does that eye, that lustrous eye, glisten 
and sparkle, with varying emotions, it # fixed and stern—one idea has seized upon the 
t's soul—one moment, and it will be accomplished or kill him with its intensity, 
[he jaws agam expand like unto the entrance of some dark chasm—forth rolls a dark 
heavy volume of smoke, gradually it falls into the wreathed shape of a huge circle, for 
& moment it swings sluggishly in the air, then with steady motion floats upward and 
now hovers at a little height above the table ; in a moment that idea has roused to ac- 
tion, one bound has borne the little man to our elbow—another, and he hangs for a 
moment intensely powed—then sinks down ito the smoke wreath, feels the mellow 
Vapor press upward against his arms and throwing his head aback, 


* Lets fancy steal o'er him, touch with her wand 
The imagery fountains, the ideal band, 
And guide him along with her silvery rein 
Through lands ever smiling, through Fairies’ domain” — 


while, like the far off notes of excelsior, strikes on his ear the strange sounds “ go it 
Fre-e-esh,” squeaked from the fat lungs of our glorious contributor. 

But hold! we have meanwhile almost forgotten the two more noble occupants of 
our sanctum, our magnilicent prose writers!—Lappy dogs in our forgetfulness, for with 
the smoke wreaths of our two last waning tribues, is fast ebbing all their remembrance 
of our sacred office ; and happy we, for at our leisure we may now mark their sev- 
eral dispositions. Llow dillerent! yonder one in the chimney nook rests supremely 
happy. Contentment is written on every feature. And why not? His jolly form 
just fills the easy rounding of that old cushioned chair; that mellow smoke just suits 
his soft voluptuous lips, and those lazy wood coals fill up his idea of careless happi- 
ness. A quiet smile plays upon his full broad face and as it twinkles among the fun- 
wrinkles of that laughter-loving mouth, we read the merry wine songs, the soft love 
ditties and the sugary-sighing to his rustic nymph, wherewithal we may fill up the 
little cozy nooks in the future numbers of our beloved Maga. The unpleasant re- 
miniscences of that last ride upon the uncouth elephant—where you lately saw him 
perched, reader, in the very perfection of uncomfortableness—are fast disappearing, 
and in the dim smoke cloud the monkeys are again at their merry antics. Nought 
troubles him save the fast waning of his last tribuco, and even that grieves him not 
longer, for his merry eye has leered from our long stemmed meerschaum, to the full, 
plump paper of our “ Feinen Kanaster’—the measure of his happiness is full and we 
love him for it—we love 


* Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 


He thinks too much, such men are dangerous. 
. * . * * . * 


Would he were fatter.”’ 


We tremble as we sit nearhim. ‘True! he smokes; but it has no mellow influence 
upon him. ‘True! he sendeth forth a long streaming whiff and seemeth satisfied; but 
in another moment he champs and gnaws the end and fretting the smoke in his lips 
raises his long lank body from its rest, squirming and twisting until we tremble for the 
effect of his angular development upon the delicate texture of our cushion. No 
pleasing smoke-dreams flit across his vision. ‘These he deems folly, and even now his 
sharp unsteady eye rests in scorn upon his contented, unconscious companion. And he 
hath that too which speaks not well for him, he “hath a beard of useless length, like 
unto a winter's night, long, dark and cold.” Mark you that spare form, a very Cassius; 
that restless eye hath ambition in every motion, that long beard treachery in every 
fold. Such men are dangerous; he has a design and we tremble in our seat as we 
look upon him. Mark you! that man will be an——Editor. 


“Would he were fatter ; 
But where, where, meanwhile is the Poet, the man who doeth our verse? Oh! we 
had forgotten that we saw him, smoke encircled ascending to a fancied heaven. Much 


we foar that we shall never, never, hear from him again. It matters not, he rejoices, 
as do we, that never again will he visit those earthy landscapes, 
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** Where richest of spices impregnate the breezes, 
And incense of odor drips sweet from the treezes.” 


Vide Poet's corner in the coffin 


But names, names’ we fancy you ask. Ol no! reader, we have placed a finger 
on our lips, a hand on our heart, and that, you know, with an Editor means——. And 
“what's inaname”! Why! you have not recognized our dear contributors even 
from our glowing description, and how could you form any estimate of their character 
or their persons from the mere mention of their names Pardon us, reader, you surely 
do not believe in that lady's absurd philosophy which asserts that to Dick, Tom, and 
Jerry belong appropriate dispositions’ We do sometimes cherish the opinion of Sterne, 
that laying aside these more common names, certain others do exert a sort of magic 
influence upon character. ‘Tracing with him the matter “ ab ove,” we think with 
Mr. Tristram-Shandy-Gentleman’s philosophical father, that his ‘Tristram's misfor- 
tunes began nine months before ever he came into the world. But before we begin, 
we advise him who hath not a minute and inquisitive judgment to follow us po further 
into the paragraph, as he might not enter into its true spirit and utterly misconceive of 
our real design—we think then with him, that in certain cases, certain characters are 
ever associated with certain names, at the moment of the child's christening, and that 
upon these associations depend the whole tone of a man's life. Now for the existence 
of these associations, to the fact of which he brings the testimony of a certain very 
eminent philosopher, we would add that there must have been some prior cause: and 
tracing forward abo oro, ad horam natalem vel ad diem lustricum, it is evident that 
during this embryotic period, the fond mother must have ever had the image of the 
child, in connection with some chosen name, playing upon her mind, and in connection 
with this name a common character or some disposition which has strack her faney. 
And it is equally evident that the humors of the mother during this period, must have 
had an influence upon the little being'’s delicate formation, and that, the association 
growing stronger and stronger, up to the time of birth, thi character at the present 
moment of the little fellow’s first bow upon the threshold of the world, must have been 
stereotyped upon the name, and made hun for life av honest man or a thief, a dunce or 
the contrary, that is, if Sterne’s theory be true. So that, reader, you see the question, 
“ What is in a name ’” is not so idle after all, and you will now believe that this wa 
magnificent theory of ours. “ But,” says a fair one—as she presents the following pre- 
nomeus of three interesting members of the Beman family —* can you, sir, show us the 
application of your theory in this case!” Certainly, madam, with the greatest 
* Did ever woman, since the creation of the world”—————Certainly, madam, nothing 
will afford us so much pleasure. Our maguificent theory, madam, began far in the 
dim ages of the past. Others may trace back theirs to the first square foot of Ararat's 
peak, leftdry by the subsiding waters, or even to the gates of Eden. Ours exceeding 
all others in antiquity, began nine months before the youthful Cain opened hie eyes for 
the first time on the fair gardens of Paradise. Long concealed amid the changes of 
time, it was left for us, in the glorious light of the present century, to assert its great- 
ness and add its powerful influence to the promotion of civilization throughout the 
world; to apply it—as to its present application—its application consists, madam— 
pshaw ! we leave the thing to you, reader: here they go; sing them, chant them, 
how! them, make what you will of them: 


Queen Caroline—Sarah Rogers Rushannah, 
Beman, 
Robert Hubbard Hunk—Dan Dunk—Peter Jacobus Lackeman, 
Beman, 
Charity—Freelove and Ruth— 
Grace— Mercy and Truth— 
Faith and Hope and Peace pursue, 
And that will carry you clear through, 
Beman. 


Oh! you're puzzled, reader: as well might you endeavor to explain the intimate con- 
nection between one of King David's psalms and that little word “ Selah” at the end 
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of it, as to attempt to gain a knowledge of the character of any particular “ Beman,” 
from the words that precede it. ‘These names have no appropriate character, and we 
are astouished that a mau of Sterue's experience should ever have proposed a theory 
so absurd. ‘Therefore, reader, we trust that you will not again trouble us with your 
ridiculous request for the names of our coutributors. No! we fully agree with our fair 
questioner, that this theory of names is both ridiculous and absurd. Yet will we hold 
that there i one single sweet exception to the rule ; we know not how it is that there 
ever belongs a gentle, angelic disposition to Mary. Still this will not aid you, inquisi- 
tive reader, for we sulemuly assure you that Mary is the name of neither of our most 
noble contributors. 


Some lazy Seve, during a sudden burst of excitement, hath wrung the College Bell— 
from the depths of his lethargic mind —and hastened to_us to beg his dear Editors to 
make it known to the world. ‘The dear Editors cannot refuse. 


THE COLLEGE BELL. 
De gustibus non est disputandum.—Horat 
THE FRESIUMAN. 


It ringeth, it ringeth—the matin bell— 

And biddeth us drink from the crystal well, 
From the crystal well and the sparkling fount, 
That glinmers on Learning's rock-based mount. 
O'er valley and meadow and sun-lit dell 

It ringeth, it ringeth, the matin bell. 


THE SOPHOMORE. 


It ringeth, it ringeth! Confound the bell, 

For the morning is dark as a hermit's cell, 

And Tutors alone from their slumbers creep, 
Their consciences trouble them: they can't sleep. 
I'm tired and weary—I don't feel well, 

Yet up I must get. O! blast that bell! 


THE JUNIOR. 


It ringeth, it ringeth—the clanging bell, 
And awfully clear its loud notes swell, 
No hopes of slumber its rattlings leave, 
For the Devil is in it, I do believe. 
Confound the metal! it vibrates well, 
And noisily ringeth the clanging bell. 


THE SENIOR. 


It ringeth, it ringeth—the tinkling bell, 

Like the prisoved tones of an ocean shell, 

But the murmuring votes scarce reach my ear, 
For gentie-eyed Slumber is lingering near. 
Thy tones have lost their magical spell, 

Then ring tll your metal splits—tinkling bell. 


One of our antiquarian contributors has, in his researches, recently wandered int? 
the paternal ash-hole. Lost in contemplation, he imagined himself standing on the 
precincts of avother world, whereof the clay tloor was the ground work and the arched 
roof, the heavenly concave, studded with soot-spots as is the firmament with stars. 
Determined to explore the nature of this singular realm, and advancing still further, 
he fancies that, in the ashes strewn over the surface, he beholds the inhabitants. On 
his knees he had been studiously learning their several natures and raking one sort 
after another from the main heap, has likened them to the characters in his own 
world. He has just raked up and disposed of potash in a fitting analogy, and now 
pearlash meets his eye—but hear himself discourse, for he has an odd and, now and 
then, an apt fancy of his own —* Let us now introduce you to a near relation of this 
lust character, coming from the same paternal stock, though somewhat modified in 
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his developments by external circumstances. You see him there a gentle seeming, 
smooth faced man, looking for all the world as though hie heart's blood were a purified 
extract of honey, such is his sweetness. Happy, yea, thrice happy man is he, hon- 
ored by the acquaintance of such an one. Doubtless he is the favorite of all his 
friends, their beau-ideal of an amiable character. Come let us speak with hin,—Gra- 
cious Heaven ! what a cross grained specimen of humanity! “ Noli me tangere,” he 
snarls out and off he goes. Well, cynical friend Diogenes, our theory has purpose! y 
a variety for you, even though no gem, you shall be called pearlash. You are not so 
very useless either. You answer§well to correct the sourness of better men, and to 
raise up their heavy hearts. In truth, we could not get along without you, we should 
not appreciate a light hearted man: did you not eximt, our cakes would be al! dough sad 

«“ The Judgment of Paris.” [tis with much regret that we notice a recent publi- 
cation bearing this title. We had scarce expected to see these old walls, ennobled by 
the memory of men and devoted to the culture of manly accomplishment, desecrated 
by the presence of those who could reciprocate a family’s kinduess by the revelation 
of their fireside secrets, and serve up that for an mockery which the honor of a gen- 
tleman must ever hold sacred—a woman's confidence. As the production of a thought- 
less moment, it might have passed unnoticed, had not the authoror authors boasted of 
that for which a man should have blushed with shame, by issuing it a second tme in 
pamphlet form ; but we forbear, our abhorrence hax been sufticvently expressed, and 
in that expression, we think we do but assert the common college feeling of injured 
pride, for the connection of our student name with aught so dishonorable. 

And now, reader, bless the Lord, we have done! and in conclusion, to all that ad- 
vice which has been so lavishly thrust upon you, we would add ours, and we sadly 
and solemoly advise you, that whatever you may decide in respect to valedictories, 
now, upon the threshold of college life, firmly and solemnly resolve never to become 
an Editor—of the Yale Lit. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


The first two numbers of the Amherst “ Indicator” are before us 


: It is not with 
common feelings that we read its motto, 


* Alii multa perficiunt, nos nonnulla conamur : 
Illi possunt: nos volunme :” 


As students, we rejoice in the revival of a college magazine among those treading 
the same paths of learning and possessing like feelings; but as “ five guardian priests” 
we sympathize more nearly with their pleasures and labors, who exercise a similar 
guardianship, while we are pleased with that youthful vigor and buoyant life-like ex- 
pression, which it hus been our aim to revive in our own pages. Go on then! 
* brothers five” of Amherst, and, if a voice of symputhy from our little “ sanctum” in 
the bosom of old Yale can cheer your midnight labors, you have it right heartily ; and 
when, in the dearth hour of contribution and subscription, your eye glances timidly 
at the device * nos volunms—we ‘Il try.” look aguin boldly and you will see a “ macte 
virtute—on and prosper,” from us, written close after it. 
continue to grace our table—they will ever be welcome 

We are sure of forgiveness, while we tear this little beauty-fragment from the sym- 
metry of their pages. 


long may your numbers 


* Love's alphibet, Jenny, I teach you in vain, 

In vain, every letter I quote, 

For, believe me, too soon that’s forgotten again 
Which is merely repeated by rote. 

. * . * * . . 

If you wish me your tutor, first J you'll select 
Beyond all the rest to esteem, 

By day you must constantly / recollect, 
By night ‘tis of 7 you must dream. 


Let the next then be Z, with which life is begun, 
(That ‘tis ended so, heaven forbid ! 

Add an O, and a V, and E—ah! you've done 
Already, the task J have bid. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ah! Jenny, I know that my meaning you scan, 
For your eyes tell that now you attend, 
But though this fond vision ‘twas J that began, 
It is U that must give it an end. 
. o . * . * * 


I love you, my teaching amounts to but this— 
This is all | wish to impart— 

Reward then my lesson, dear girl, with a kiss, 
And repeat it, as I do, by heart.” 


The “ Literary Record and Journal,” conducted by a committee of the Linnwan 
Association of Pennsylvania College, is no less welcome to our table. But this stands 
in need of no encouragement from us, as it is already nearing its fifth volume. In it 
we notice an article on latin conjugations, from the pen of Prof. Gibbs of Yale College. 

These are our only exchanges—we would be glad to increase their number. We 
would be proud to count among them every periodical, conducted by those of our own 
age, throughout the whole country, and more especially those by the students of our 
several colleges. They are widely separated, and there is little in common between 
them. Happy would we be to lend one link to bind them more closely to each other, 
and that link an interchange of our several magazines. We would learn from them 
whether there existed the same sympathies, the same student feeling, as among our- 
selves. From their successes, we would gain knowledge useful to the further prosperity 
of our own, while from our more extended experience they might, perhaps, gather 
some hints as to the more effectual direction of their efforts. They will do us a favor 
then, who send us a copy of any college magazine and may expect a prompt recip- 
rocation on our part. 

Among others, none would gratify us more than “ The Collegian” of the University 
of Virginia. Our library contains its bound numbers, and their perusal has already 
shortened a lonely hour. If it still be in existence, we would be much pleased to see 
it again on our table. 

With the * Lowell Offering” we should also be happy to exchange. As also with 
the “ New England Offering ” 

The “ Albany Rose” has, they tell us, drooped and died, but may it not blooin fresh 
as ever beneath the tender care of a lady's hand. We would add its fragrant beauty 
to the gracing of our poor editorial table. ‘Throw us the posy, fair girls, and we will 
tax our sweetness to thank you filly. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


“ Mrs. Childs’ Letters” are accepted, but we must beg the author, when he again 
contributes, (as we hope he soon will,) to be more careful both in the use and in the 
spelling of his words, since we cannot consent to perform the drudgery of the school- 
master in addition to the severe labors of editing. 

“The Taking of the Holy Sepulchre” also appears in this number. We must en- 
join upon the author that the medium of the post-office will be necessary to the ac- 
ceptance of any future communication. 

“ Fancy” is rejected decidedly. ‘The two of our number, “ who are professed lovers 
of fine poetry,” are unable to appreciate that quality in the author's first effusion. 

* Ashes,” at least the unconsidered part of them, have, at the request of the author, 
been * tenderly” consigned to the coffin. ‘“ Ashes to ashes—-dust to dust—will the 
Editors wot take you—the Sexton must.” Yet we would not “ break the heart” of 
Solomon Scriptor, for in raking over the dry material, our Sexton turned up a few bright 
sparks that might have fired even the dull contents of the coffin. One of them wo 
have dropped into our table, where we do not think the like danger exists. The 
same author, on a more interesting subject, would, most likely, find acceptance with 
the Quintumvirate. 

We must beg our readers and his reverence, to excuse the omission of the usual pun 
on the devil's name. 

After this, positively, no notice will be taken of articles not communicated through 
the post-office, and anonymously. 

The authors of the several pieces may obtain their manuscript by calling upon the 
editor of that No. in which they are published. 





